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How to make your bank 


HERE’S HOW to give your customers 
a good impression of your bank, even 
when they're far away. Print your 
checks on Hammermill Safety. 
When your checks are printed on 
Hammermill Safety, the best-known 
name in paper ts there to enhance 
the cood reputation of your bank, 


Every time a customer writes a check, 


def 


he is reminded how even this detail 
of complete banking service gets your 
careful attention. 

Hammermill Safety paper not only 
adds to the good name you try to build 
for your bank — using Hammermiil 
Safety is also a big step in protecting 
your bank’s deposits. Its specially 


sensitized surface immediately reveals 


A 
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look good from a distance 


the slightest attempt to alter a check 
eee protects your good name as well 
as your funds. 

Next time you order checks, have 
them printed on Hammermill Satety. 
Ask your bank stationer or check 
printer for samples of Hammermill 
Safety. It costs no more than other 
Salety papers. 
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ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plies the money shuttle for bankers alls facts valuable resource 


Seeks advice —buys bonds direct 


BANKERS TRUST Coneany & BANKERS PRUST Company & BANKERS TRUST COMPANY @ 


“It’s like having a duplicate staff” 


Increases foreign business income 


eee : 
¥ * 

‘ BANKERS [RUST COMPANY fi 

BANKERS PRUST COMPANY & if BANKERS [KENT COMPANY Gq 


How a bank’s best friend can be another bank 


You may have read the messages reprinted 
above when they originally appeared. They 
are important chapters in the story of our 
correspondent service, and they highlight 
typical ways in which hundreds of banks 
use the essential, profitable facilities of 
Bankers Trust. 


In addition to speedy check clearing, expe- 
rienced government and municipal bond 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 Wall Street, New York 15, N.Y. 


counsel, custodian service, credit informa- 
tion, foreign transactions, there are more 
than a score of other valuable Bankers 
Trust facilities available to you. 


Let us supply you with complete details. 
Better still, let us demonstrate our efficient, 
personalized cooperation in any correspond- 
ent banking problem—great or small. 


Member 
Federal 
Deposit 
Insurance 
Corporation 

























































































From Where We Sit... . 





HATEVER else may be true of the various aspects of 
W this country’s foreign aid program, it is bound to 

be true at the international level of human rela- 
tions as it is at every other, ranging down to that of the 
family, that too much aid hurts more than it helps. 
This view is given special emphasis in a press dispatch* 
in which the City Press, described as a conservative 
weekly newspaper which circulates mainly through 
London’s financial district, is quoted as saying that 
American foreign aid has proved disastrous for Britain 
and the world. 


A direct quotation from the City Press has this to say: 


‘Ever since the end of the war, American governments 
have been pouring dollars into our country to ‘shore up’ 
the British economy. And all the time our economy has 
grown weaker. 

“Our foolish political leaders have taken the country 
far down the road to socialism with nationalization and 
cradle-to-the-grave social services and the people cannot 
see the appalling failures of those schemes because 
American dollars have been propping us up.” 

The City Press is further quoted as saying that 
“Britons would never get a clear look at the country’s 
economic and social weaknesses ‘until American dollars 
cease to make unworkable systems look as though they 
are working.’ ’’ That, of course, is a basic fault of all 
economic aid. The laws of cause and effect are momen- 
tarily suspended as far as surface indications are con- 
cerned, but they are inexorably at work generating the 
forces that make for economic equilibrium. 


Denied freedom to assert themselves in one direction, 
these forces will inevitably break through in another. 
Failing to accomplish their destined function of bringing 
supply and demand factors into balance, they will 
force such changes in our social and governmental struc- 
tures as will make it possible for the economy to pro- 
ceed in a condition of imbalance. 

So we arrive again at the point that has received 
repeated emphasis in these columns: The one and only 
adequate regulator of production, consumption, and dis- 
tribution is a pricing mechanism that is free to move 
in accordance with the dictates of supply and demand 
relationships, and in response to the profit motive. That 
the latter must be held within due bounds by properly 
maintained competitive conditions, such government 
regulation as may be necessary in the absence of such 
conditions, and by a decent regard for the rights and 
welfare of others, goes without saying, but any economy 
that tries to dispense with it is headed straight for so- 
cialism or something worse. 

We mentioned on this page some months ago an analo- 
gy cited in a pamphlet issued by the Citizens Committee 
for the Hoover Report: “‘Most children make money on 
lemonade stands. The ‘profits’ are high and the prices 
are low. That’s because lemons, water, sugar, and ice 


“Chicago Tribune Press Service 
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The Other Side of Federal and Foreign Aid 








come from mother’s kitchen, and are not included in the 
cost.”’ 


Although the pamphlet dealt specifically with the vast 
number of business-type enterprises operated by the 
Federal Government in direct competition with private 
business, the analogy serves even better as an illustra- 
tion of the economic effect of much that is done in the 
name of federal and foreign aid. For, to the extent that 
the normal sequence of economic cause and effect is 
disturbed, economic realities are forgotten, uneconomic 
practices become the rule, and the result is chaos. 


We are venturing no opinion here regarding the re- 
spective merits of the various positions held on the 
several aspects of the subject of foreign aid as it relates 
to foreign policy. But we submit that the more firmly 
that policy is grounded in sound economic and psycho- 
logical principles, the more effectively it is going to serve 
its objectives. 

While its application obviously calls for considerable 
flexibility, there can be no denying the validity of the 
principle that mistakes must be left free to inflict their 
own due measure of punishment upon those who commit 
them, to the end that the latter may be induced thereby 
to take whatever measures might be best calculated to 
prevent their recurrence. Interference with that process 
can only result in a needless accumulation of further 
mistakes, with their aftermath of economic maladjust- 
ments. 


Far worse, however, than the effect of such interference 
upon the fortunes of those who are momentarily relieved 
of the necessity of fighting their own battles, is its effect 
upon the people themselves. Our growing acceptance 
of a ‘‘something-for-nothing”’ philosophy and the re- 
sulting deterioration of our moral fibre are far more 
damaging to our national welfare than any loss that can 
be measured in terms of mere dollars and cents. And 
worst of all is the fact that our freedoms are steadily 
going down the drain as the responsibilities that are 
properly our own are surrendered to government. 


It is only as we remain a free people and maintain our 
traditional regard for the dignity of the individual that 
we can hope eventually to overcome the forces of com- 
munism. All the superiority that we presently possess 
lies in the moral and spiritual content of the philosophy 
by which we live, and we subtract from that content 
every time we shift to other shoulders a responsibility 
that is rightfully ours. And that, again, goes for cities, 
states and nations as well as for individuals. 
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MAYBE it’s your bank. 







RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
NEW YORK © CHICAGO © WASHINGTON 
SAN FRANCISCO THAT'S in addition to air mail sendings. 


Andrew McNally Ill, President 


WE SEND clearances by truck to 299 of them. 














SOMETIMES trucks are faster than planes. 


Harry B. Clow R. L. McClenahan 
Vice Pres. and Secretary Treasurer 


IN PARTS of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, say. 


D. E. Cronin FAST TRUCK clearances can save 2 to 4 days. 


Vice Pres. and Executive Manager 







WE SEND 1.5 million checks a month via trucks. 
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HERE’S ONE TRAIN WE WON’T MISS 


We're all set for the A.B.A. convention special. Old friend or new, we 
hope to visit with you at Atlantic City. Bob Straus, Allen Stults, Jack 
Klug, Bill Kurtz, Bill Whitman and Ray Daly are our delegation. The 


latch string will be out. 


American National Bank 


and Trast Company of Chicago 


LASALLE AT WASHINGTON, CHICAGO 90, ILL. * MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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The Top of the Financial News 


CONVENTION PREVIEW 


Problems, Program, Personalities 


The 83rd annual convention of the 
American Bankers Association—the 
granddaddy of all banker get-togethers 

convenes in Atlantic City this 
month* against a_business-financial 
background that looks like this: 


@ The general trend of business is 
sideways, indecisive, though over-all 
activity still is at a very high level. 

@ Demand for credit at banks and in 
the capital markets continues enor- 
mous, while savings lag. 

@ Corporate liquidity is down to the 
lowest level since SEC began com- 
piling the figures in 1939, and bank 
liquidity is down sharply, too. 

@ The Federal Reserve discount rate, 
the prime bank rate and various bond 
yield indexes all are at or near their 
highest levels since the early 1930s. 


@ The stock market, declining irregu- 
larly since mid-July, is reflecting 
tighter money conditions and uncer- 
tainties in the business outlook. 

@ Bank earnings, at record levels in 
total dollar amount (BANKERS 
MONTHLY, August 15), are not quite 
so good in relation to capital. 


@ Inflation continues as a major 
threat to the economy —and to bank 
earnings (see page 15). 

These then are the problems or 
potential problems you'll be hearing 
about (and, no doubt, talking about) 
at Atlantic City, come convention 
time. 

The Program. The convention pro- 
gram itself follows traditional lines. 
Opening day, Sunday, September 22, 


“Expected attendance: 7,000-plus. 


will be devoted to executive sessions 
of ABA’s various committees, com- 
missions and councils; Monday will 
feature the annual meetings of ABA’s 
four divisions, and Tuesday and 
Wednesday will bring the convention 
to a climax with two general business 
sessions for the selection of national 
officers and the formulation of organ- 
ized banking’s program for 1957-58. 

The General Sessions. This year, as 
in the past, ABA has lined up an im- 
pressive array of convention head- 
liners. Addressing the general sessions 
will be ABA President Erle Cocke, 
vice chairman of the board and chair- 
man of the executive committee of The 
Fulton National Bank; Frank Pace, 
Jr., president of General Dynamics 
Corp. and a former Secretary of the 
Army; Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel Corp., and Peter 
Thorneycroft, Chancellor of the Bri- 
tish Exchequer. 


Robert B. Anderson, newly ap- 
pointed Secretary of the Treasury 
(BANKERS MONTHLY, August 15), will 
bring greetings from the Eisenhower 
Administration. 

The Division Meetings. Scheduled 
to speak before the Savings and Mort- 
gage Division are Division President 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr., president of 
City National Bank & Trust Co. of 
Oklahoma City; David M. Kimbell, of 
Lincoln Bank & Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville, and Dr. Clarence E. Manion, of 
Doran and Manion, attorneys. Slated 
to address the State Bank Division are 
Division President A. K. Davis, chair- 
man of Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., 
and Sen. A. Willis Robertson (D., Va.), 
acting chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee for the “Study of 
Banking Laws.”’ 


Speaking before the National Bank 
Division will be Division President 
Sam M. Fleming, president of Third 
National Bank in Nashville; Ray M. 
Gidney, Comptroller of the Currency, 
and Malcolm Bryan, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. 

On tap for the Trust Division are 
Division President Thoburn Mills, 
vice president and trust officer of The 
National City Bank of Cleveland, and 
Benjamin Strong, president of United 
States Trust Co. of New York. 
George F. Roberts, vice president and 
trust officer of Guarantee Bank & 
Trust Co. of Atlantic City, will extend 
greetings from the trust committee of 
the New Jersey Bankers Association. 

Presiding at the traditional Agri- 
cultural Breakfast will be Harry W. 
Schaller, president of Citizens First 
National Bank of Storm Lake, Ia., 
and chairman of ABA’s Agricultural 
Commission. The breakfast will fea- 
ture an address by Dr. William I. 
Myers, dean of New York State Col- 
lege of Agriculture. 


A Country Banker's Year 

On September 24, the president of 
a $12 million bank in a county seat 
town of 8,700 persons will be elected 
to organized banking’s highest office 
the presidency of the American Bank- 
ers Association. He is 49-year-old 
Joseph C. Welman, president of the 
Bank of Kennett, Mo. As president of 
ABA, he will succeed Atlanta’s Erle 
Cocke, whose term in office has been 
one of the most sucessful in the asso- 
ciation’s history. 

Mr. Welman has been with the 
Bank of Kennett since 1925 (except 
for two years in the navy), was named 
cashier and a director in 1930, presi- 
dent in 1939. As might be expected, 
at least half of all the bank’s loans are 
agricultural. 


CONVENTION HEADLINERS ROBERTSON, GIDNEY, ANDERSON, THORNEYCROFT, STRONG 
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WHEN YOUR BANK installs Dow-Jones News 
Service, like Portland Trust Bank, Port- 
land, Ore., your camera will have to roam 
far and wide to get the complete picture of 
all the ways you benefit. 


For example, that’s what Union Trust 
Company of St. Petersburg, Fla., also dis- 
covered. “‘While we recognized in advance 
its value to our own loan, investment and 
trust officers,” writes President J. E. Bryan, 
‘“‘we were somewhat skeptical as to its 
public relations value.’’ Results, however, 
showed that many among the thousands of 
vacationers from the North responded en- 
thusiastically to an opportunity to keep in 
touch with important business develop- 


D TRUST BANK 
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There’s more in this picture than you can see... 


A. B. A. MEMBERS-Be sure to see Dow-Jones News Service in action at the Convention! 
Visit the exhibits of Diebold, Inc., National Cash Register Co. and Mosler Safe Company. 
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ments. ‘“‘A number of valued accounts have 
come to us from persons of substantial means 
because of our thoughtfulness in providing 
Dow-Jones News Service,” Mr. Bryan’s 
letter concludes. 


Banks everywhere are using Dow-Jones 
News Service—for staff values and to foster 
closer relationships with the banking public. 
Why not make sure you have all the facts 
about all its advantages and surprisingly 
modest cost? Call or write any Dow-Jones 
office for full information. 


DOW-JONES NEWS SERVICE 


News to profit by. 


44 Broad St., New York 4 * 1540 Market St., San Francisco 19 
808 Young St., Dallas 2 + 711 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6 
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Service Record. A tireless, effective 
worker in organized banking, Mr. 
Welman was president of the Missouri 
Bankers Association in 1948-49. In 
ABA, he has been a member of the 
Executive Council, the Credit Policy 
Commission, the Federal Legislative 
Council, the Employee Training Com- 
mittee and the Country Bank Opera- 
tions Commission, and was chairman 
of the latter group from 1954 to 1956. 


At last year’s ABA convention in 
Los Angeles, Mr. Welman was elected 
association vice president, winning 
out in a close race over Arizona’s 
Sherman Hazeltine. 


Candidate from Kentucky 


Lee P. Miller, president of Citizens 
Fidelity Bank & Trust Co. of Louis- 
ville (resources: $270 million), almost 
certainly will be elected the next vice 
president of ABA—a post that auto- 
matically leads to the top spot a year 
later. Mr. Miller’s election became 
virtually assured last January when 
the only other proposed candidate 
Richard P. Chapman, president of The 
Merchants National Bank of Boston 
withdrew his name. 

Mr. Miller has been with Citizens 
Fidelity and its predecessors since 
1911, was named president and a di- 
rector in 1949. Long active in ABA, 
the 65-year-old Miller is at present 
chairman of the association’s Federal 
Legislative Committee and a member 
of its Committee on Taxation. He 
also is a member of the Federal Re- 
serve Advisory Council. 


SURVEYS 
Impressive Endorsement 


In a special survey completed late 
last month, the Department of Mone- 
tary Policy of the American Bankers 
Association asked some 1,400 banks 
for their appraisal of Federal Reserve 
policy over the past year from the 
standpoint of public welfare. A thump- 
ing 83 per cent of the responding 
banks answered ‘about right’; 5 per 
cent said ‘‘too restrictive’; 2 per cent 
said ‘‘too easy,” and the rest had no 
opinion. 

“This is indeed an impressive en- 
dorsement,’’ observed ABA, “‘especial- 
ly in view of the extent to which 
monetary policy has held down the 
growth of bank assets and in view 
of the substantial market depreciation 
that has developed in bank bond port- 
folios.” 
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LEE P. MILLER 
It's in the bag. 


FINANCING BUSINESS 
No Letup 


Despite rising interest rates, it was 
another busy month in the corporate 
financing sector. Two of the larger 
money-raising operations reported: 


@® Mack Trucks, Inc., concluded new 
financing arrangements to take care of 
its expanding sales volume. The 
financing, in the form of an agreement 
of assignment and pledge, is with a 
group of 53 banks headed by Bankers 
Trust Co. and a group of insurance 
companies headed by The Prudential 
Insurance Co. of America. The new 
arrangement replaces an existing $80 
million revolving credit agreement be- 
tween Mack and 48 banks (negotiated 
in 1955) and provides for initial com- 
mitments totaling $136 million, in 
which banks will participate to the 
extent of $100 million, with the bal- 
ance of $36 million represented by 
534 per cent 15-year notes to be taken 
by the insurance companies. Terms of 
the bank agreement were not dis- 
closed. 


@ Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
sold $90 million of 23-year 51, per 
cent debentures at competitive bid- 
ding. The winning bid, submitted by 
an investment banking group headed 
by Halsey, Stuart & Co., Inc., resulted 
in an interest cost to the company of 
approximately 5 per cent——said to be 
the highest rate paid for long-term 
funds by a Bell System company since 
1930, by Pacific Telephone since 1922. 






MERGERS 
First-New Haven 


A consolidation of First National 
Bank & Trust Co. of New Haven and 
New Haven Bank NBA was approved 
last month by the boards of both 
banks. The combined institution will 
operate under the name of ‘‘The First- 
New Haven National Bank,’ and 
maintain nine branch locations. It will 
have assets of about $160 million, be 
able to grant business and industrial 
loans up to $1 million. Joseph H. Allen 
(First National) will become chairman 
and chief executive officer, and Ab- 
bott H. Davis (New Haven Bank), 
president. 

Under terms of the agreement of 
consolidation, shareholders of New 
Haven Bank will receive 3!4 shares of 
the new institution for each share 
presently held, and First National 
holders will exchange on a share-for- 
share basis. It is contemplated that 
an annual dividend of $1.40 will be 
paid on each of the new shares. 


Into the Midwest 


An agreement to merge Central Re- 
public Co. of Chicago into Dean Wit- 
ter & Co. of San Francisco was reached 
last month by directors of the former 
and partners of the latter. The Witter 
organization currently maintains 32 
offices located for the most part on the 
West Coast and the East Coast, while 
Central Republic operates 11 offices 
in the Midwest and one in New York. 

Central Republic Co., originally an 
investment affiliate of Central Re- 
public Bank & Trust Co. (forerunner 
of the present City National Bank & 
Trust Co. of Chicago), was incorpo- 
rated as a separate organization in 
1931. Dean Witter & Co. was founded 
in San Francisco in 1924, now is one 
of the largest brokerage-investment 
banking houses with headquarters 
outside of New York City. Dean 
Witter, founder of the firm, continues 
as its senior partner. 


BANK STOCKS 
They Look Good Now 


In the wake of last month’s boost in 
the prime bank rate to 4!% per cent 
from 4 per cent, analysts have been 
taking a fresh look at bank stocks. 
Almost without exception, they like 
what they see. Says The Value Line 
Investment Survey, for example: 


“Favorable mid-year reports, a few 
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FOR CREDIT INFORMATION 
SEE FIRST NATIONAL CITY FIRST 


The FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK of New York — 


HEAD OFFICE: 55 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


. For a complete 
1 OVERSEAS BRANCHES, OFFICES AND AFFILIATES + 75 OFFICES IN NEW YORK ( outline of the 
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\\ First National City 
Complete <*%% —— can perform for you, 
Securities Handling Facilities * Dealers in State and Municipal Bonds -¢ Participation in Local Loans | \. ~=— |j) write fora free copy 
Personalized Service * World-Wide Banking Facilities * Complete Metropolitan New York Office Coverage = ” our booklet, 
‘Correspondent 
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dividend increases, a successful major 
bank stock offering, merger rumors 
and the realization that higher interest 
rates are here to stay have imparted 
underlying strength to an apathetic 
bank stock market in recent weeks. 
However, a modest revival has left 
most bank stock prices still at levels 
where dividend yields compare favor- 
ably with past 10-year averages and in 
some cases even exceed the return 
available on industrials . . 


“At their present prices, the great 
majority of these strongly defensive 
equities remain classified (as) under- 
priced (or) fairly priced.” 


Prime Lenders. The Weéiesenberger 
Investment Report centers its attention 
on the biggest ‘“‘prime lenders’ of 
all--the large New York City banks: 
‘While they have not exhibited the 
deposit growth rates enjoyed by many 
of the Western and Southern banks in 
the past decade, interest rates on 
(prime loans) have risen more percent- 
agewise than any other in the past 
several years... 

“Earnings gains (of Southern and 
Western banks), consequently, have 
not kept pace with those posted by the 
New York banks. It is still true, how- 
ever, that the ‘growth area’ banks 
command a market premium over 
NYC banks. Those that issue interim 
reports were recently trading at an 
average of 14.1 times earnings of the 
past 12 months to yield 3.7 per cent on 
current dividend rates, vs. 11.9 times 
and a yield of 4.4 per cent for the 
WYO banks... 


“It therefore appears that the 
further increase in earning power that 
will follow the restatement of interest 
rate policy this past month is not yet 
reflected in the market prices of lead- 
ing NYC banks. Accordingly, these 
equities have considerable appeal for 
their combination of defensive strength 
and interesting prospects for growth 
of earnings.” 


Dividend, Share Actions 


@® Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 
(resources: $3.1 billion) last month 
hiked its quarterly dividend to 571% 
cents, payable October 1 to holders of 
record September 13. This in effect 
raises the annual rate from $2.00 to 
$2.30 a share. Directors also voted to 
ask shareholders for authority to in- 
crease the bank’s capital stock by 1.1 
million shares to a total of 6.4 million 
of $10 par value. If the proposal is 
approved at a special meeting on 
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September 17, shareholders will be 
offered the right to subscribe for new 
stock on a one-for-five basis. It is ex- 
pected that the offering will be under- 
written by an investment banking 
group headed by Kuhn, Loeb & Co., 
The First Boston Corp., Hemphill, 
Noyes & Co. and W. C. Langley & Co. 
@ Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis 
($618 million) boosted its quarterly 
dividend to 75 cents a share from 60 
cents. The new dividend is payable 
October 1 to holders of record Sep- 
tember 10. 


INVESTMENT TRENDS 
More in Corporates 


New financial data on the pension 
funds of U.S. corporations was released 
last month by the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission. SEC’s figures 
cover all noninsured corporate pension 
funds, most of which are administered 
by banks. These funds had aggregate 
assets of $16.6 billion (book value) at 
the end of 1956, an increase of $2.4 
billion during the year. The growth 
in 1956 compares with increases of 
$2.1 billion in 1955 and $1.9 billion in 
1954. 


Based on book value, the funds held 
$8.7 billion of corporate bonds (vs. 
$7.2 billion a year earlier), $3.8 billion 
of common stock (vs. $3.0 billion), 
$2.3 billion of U.S. Government secu- 
rities (vs. $2.5 billion). On a market 
value basis, the funds held $7.9 bil- 
lion of corporate bonds (vs. $7.1 bil- 
lion), $5.6 billion of common stock 
(vs. $4.8 billion), $2.2 billion of Gov- 


- 


ernments (vs. $2.5 billion). 


Net purchases of common stock by 
corporate pension funds last year 
amounted to $771 million, compared 
with $609 million in 1955, $590 million 
in 1954, $439 million in 1953, $391 
million in 1952 and $291 million in 
1951. 


MILESTONES 
Birthday & $Billion 
@ It was exactly a century and a 
quarter ago last month that The Bank 
of Nova Scotia first opened its doors 
for business. From that first office in 
Halifax the BNS has grown until to- 


day it boasts 520 branches across | 


Canada, assets of $1.3 billion. 

@ The Philadelphia Saving Fund So- 
ciety last month became a billion- 
dollar bank. The 140-year-old PSFS 
is only the second mutual savings 
bank to reach that mark. (The first: 
New York’s Bowery Savings Bank.) 


| 
| 





STEMMBERGS 


for your 


clients’ funds - 
tell them 
about 
FIRST 
NATIONAL 
CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS 
CHECKS 





Anyway you look at the 
situation Travelers Checks can be 
a life saver for your customers. 
Spendable as cash and promptly re- 
funded if lost or stolen. In handy de- 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and 
$100. Cost only $1 per $100; good 
until used. 


SELL FIRST NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS—YOU KEEP 90% 
OF THE SELLING COMMISSION— 
AND REMIT ONLY 10% TO US! 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Here's something new in telephone service... 


Millions of people ‘an now dial long distance calls 


And millions more will enjoy the added speed and con- 
venience of Direct Distance Dialing ...through Bell Sys- 


tem’s continuing program of research and development. 


Direct Distance Dialing—one of the greatest improve- 
ments in modern telephone service—is being made 
available rapidly to more and more people through- 


out the country. 


By the end of this year about 5.300.000 of our cus- 
tomers. in some 440 localities. will have nationwide 
DDD and will be able to dial directly up to 35.000.000 
telephones. (Over 11.000.000 customers already are 
able to dial directly to nearby cities and towns. ) 


DDD brings with it new standards in convenience 


and speed of service. Many calls of as much as 3000 
miles are now dialed directly and go through in a matter 
of seconds. This is made possible by ingenious electrical 
switching systems that pilot your call directly to the par- 
ticular telephone you want out of many millions. If one 
route 1s busy. another is automatically selected. 


Another remarkable feature is the automatic ac- 
counting system for taking down the number vou called. 
the date, and how long you talked. Station-to-station 
calling—already the quickest way to telephone out-of- 
town— becomes even faster with DDD. 


This development is one more big step in the never- 


ending program to make telephoning more convenient 
to more and more people. 


Working together to bring people together... Bell Telephone System 
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The Issues in Washington .. . 


Correspondent: Helmuth Bay 
NATIONAL PRESS BLDG., RM. 1104 

















The Senate Finance Committee hearings on monetary-fiscal policies and 
inflation recessed last month amid considerably less fanfare than they had begun 
some 10 weeks earlier. 

The three witnesses to appear—former Treasury Secretary George Humphrey, 
Treasury Under Secretary Randolph Burgess and Federal Reserve Chairman Martin 
(see page 34)—more than held their own against the attacks of the committee’s 
liberal Democrats, who made far less.political hay out of the proceedings than 
they had hoped to. 

Democrat enthusiasm for the probe, as a result, has waned noticeably of 
late, and only a downturn in business would be likely to revive it. Nevertheless, 

the hearings are scheduled to resume in January. 


That any major legislation will come out of the money probe continues 
extremely doubtful. 
















The Financial Institutions Act, passed by the Senate in March and the 
subject of preliminary hearings before the House Banking Committee in July and 
August, has been put over until the next session. 

Biggest issues to be resolved at that time concern bank mergers and 
cumulative voting. 
As passed by the Senate, the bill would vest the final say-so over bank 
mergers in the Federal bank supervisory agencies under the FDIC Act, rather than 
in the Justice Department under the Clayton Act as urged by "anti-merger" 

Congressmen. It also.would make cumulative voting in the election of national bank 

directors optional, rather than mandatory as it is now. 




















Also held over until next year are the bills to tighten SEC regulation 
over unlisted securities and to permit commercial banks to underwrite and deal in 
state and municipal revenue bonds. The former was favorably reported out by the 

Senate Banking Committee in July, while no action has been taken on the latter. 


A recent change in FHA regulations permits lending institutions to dispose 
of partial interests in FHA-insured mortgages by the issuance of notes, 
participation certificates or other forms of security. Such securities are 
expected to appeal primarily to pension trust funds, which many consider a great 
untapped source of financing in the mortgage market. 





Julian B. Baird, St. Paul banker, has been named Under Secretary of the 
Treasury for Monetary Affairs to succeed Randolph Burgess, who becomes U.S. 
Ambassador to NATO. The 64-year-old Baird is chairman of First National Bank 
of St. Paul and a vice president and director of the parent First Bank Stock 
Corp. He also is a member of the Federal Reserve Advisory Council and of ABA’s 
Government Borrowing Committee. 
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PRECIOUS POSSESSION 


It’s like money in the bank, the way this Burroughs Sensimatic 
puts wings to Commercial Account posting .. . turns beginners 
into experts in no time at all. 


As you can plainly see, a Burroughs Sensi- 
matic gives a girl something pretty wonder- 
ful to treasure—whether she’s fresh out of 
school or knows bank accounting inside out. 

For in no time at all she’ll be racing to 
new speed records in her commercial 
account posting. Yet she’ll end each day 
feeling almost as fresh as she started—and 
just as relaxed. 

That’s where a Sensimatic shines. It’s 
simple to learn, downright easy to use—no 
brain-racking decisions to make, no bat- 
teries of gadgets to master. It automatically 
takes on the lion’s share of the thinking and 
work for the operator. Provides loads of 
automatic operations like automatic check 


FASTER FORM HANDLING—With one 
hand you simply whisk the form from tray to 
carriage and slip it into the self-aligning form 
guides. Just as quick as that you’re all set for 
the next posting operation. 


ed 


a0eommoasca 
- t F 


anes 4 48 @ 


FASTER MOTOR BAR SELECTION -— Sensi- 
matic’s exclusive design assigns a single major 
function to each motor bar. This eliminates 
many operator decisions and motions—sim- 
plifies and greatly speeds posting. 


count, automatic balances, automatic regis- 
ter totaling, automatic overdraft lock and 
automatic carriage movement. 

Too, a Sensimatie fairly bristles with such 
special features as list-posting tape, date 
lock and activity counter—all in a good- 
looking, fast-moving, easy-going machine 
that turns out statements neat as they come 
and complete right down to the check count. 

Why not give our nearby branch a ring 
and ask for the free booklet on Commercial 
Account Posting. And while you’re on the 
phone, may as well set up a date for a 
complete Sensimatic demonstration. No 
obligation, of course. Burroughs Corpo- 
ration, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


FASTER INDEXING—On this comfortably 
sloped keyboard, you can index faster and 
more positively—all while carriage tabulates. 
Operators love the way keys depress with just 
a quick, gentle touch. 


THE PROGRISIVE BANK 
Perio 


FASTER AUTOMATIC CARRIAGE MOVE- 
MENTS— Carriage opens and closes automati- 
cally. Tabulates forward and return. Completes 
posting automatically while operator finds next 
account. Eliminates many operator decisions. 


e Burroughs Sensimatic 


Burroughs 


3 Bank Bookkeeping Machine 


“Burroughs” and ‘“‘Sensimatic’’ are trademarks 
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Every day this Chicago bank sends tons of cargo 
sailing over 250,000 miles... 


Next time you’re in Chicago, let us of cables and wires—hundreds of foreign 
show you through the Continental IIlinois’ transactions in process. 


Foreign Department on a typical business Come in and see Continental Illinois’ 
day. fast-moving Foreign Department. It has 

You might see letters of credit financ- been and is one of America’s biggest and 
ing shipments of feathers from Poland. _ busiest. In fact, there’s no foreign banking 
Tractors to Brazil. Frog legs from Japan. _ transaction we cannot handle for you. 
Lard to Germany. This is the Foreign Department many 

You may see envelopes postmarked of our correspondents use as their own. It’s 
from any nation on earth—a constant flow yours for the asking. 


CONTINENTAL ILLINOIS NATIONAL BANK 


and Trust Company of Chicago 
Lock Box H, Chicago 90 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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INFLATION— 


Its Impact on Banks 


Contrary to the belief of many, bank earnings are not inflation-proof. In 





AWN KERS National Magazine of Finance 
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fact, the impact of inflation on banks is as great, if not greater, than on 
any other line of business activity. 


Here is an analysis of that impact—and what can be done by individual 


HERE is a widespread opinion that 
inflation is of little consequence 
to banks. In fact, many think 

that the higher interest rates, expand- 
ing loan volume, and reduced loan 
losses of an inflationary period make 
inflation desirable from the standpoint 
of bank earnings. 

Also, many economists and bank- 
ers, themselves, have taken the posi- 
tion that, since bank assets and lia- 
bilities are expressed in fixed terms of 
the same dollar, no special precau- 
tions or concern are necessary—in 
short, that banks need no _ hedge 
against inflation. 

Any such philosophy is both falla- 
cious and dangerous. Anything that 
affects the American economy ines- 
capably affects the banks as they not 
only serve the economy, they are an 
integral part of it. In fact, it takes 
but little study and analysis to see 
that the impact of inflation on banks 
is as great, if not greater, than on any 
other line of business activity. 

In view of the resurgency of infla- 
tionary trends during the past 18 
months, every banker should take 


careful stock of the present inflation- 
ary pressures and give earnest con- 
sideration to how inflation will affect 
his bank and what can be done to 
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bank managements to minimize it. 


By RAYMOND RODGERS 


Special Contributing Editor * 


mitigate and forestall its more serious 
consequences. This article will be 
devoted to a basic analysis of the 
problem from the standpoint of the 
banking system and banks in general, 
so that bankers will have the over-all 
pattern into which they can fit their 
own institution, making the neces- 
sary adjustments and allowances for 
local conditions and individual bank 
policies. 


Causes of Present Inflation 


Any such analysis should start off 
with a brief consideration of the causes 
of the present inflation, as the nature 
of an inflation naturally affects its 
impact on the banks and the protect- 
ive measures needed. 

Historically, inflations have gene- 
rally come from the recourse of gov- 
ernment to the commercial banks and, 
ultimately, to the central bank to 
cover budgetary deficits. The result- 
ing increase in the money supply, 
coupled with declining public con- 
fidence in the government’s fiscal and 
monetary policies, causing price dis- 
turbances and economic dislocations 
of varying degrees. 

*Mr. Rodgers is professor of banking in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration and in the 


School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance of 
New York University. 








While it is true that Government 
deficits are not a factor at present, as 
the budget has been more than bal- 
anced throughout the present infla- 
tionary period, it is equally true that 
many Government policies are defi- 
nitely inflationary. Continuing large 
expenditures by Government, bi- 
partisan farm price support policy, 
heavy stockpiling, and failure to make 
any consequential reduction in the 
public debt in the twelve years since 
the end of the war, although it has 
been a period of almost continuous 
boom, have convinced most 
that the Federal Government has a 
strong inflationary bias that inevi- 
tably will adversely affect the value 
of the dollar. 


people 


This view is further confirmed when 
the man in the street looks at the 
policies of the leaders of organized 
labor with their demands for annual 
wage and fringe benefit increases re- 
gardless of over-all productivity. He 
notes that in the manufacturing and 
production industries union leaders 
demand all of the increases in produc- 
tivity (and even more), regardless of 
the vital economic fact that there are 
more people in service activities, where 
it is very difficult to increase produc- 
tivity, than in production, and they, 
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too, must have wage 
order to keep up. 


increases in 


He also should note the steady in- 
crease in the proportion of non-work- 
ing population to working population. 
The proportion of the non-working age 
group per 100 of the working age 
group will increase, it is estimated, 
from 73 in 1955 to 85 in 1975. The 
actual non-working group is much 
larger than these statistics indicate, as 
everyone from 18 to 64, including 
housewives and many others. not 
gainfully employed, is included in the 
working group. Putting it another 
way, estimates indicate that by 1975 
we will have 84 million people under 
the age of 18 and 21 million over 65! 
Thus, there will be a growing propor- 
tion of our population that will not 
add to the supply of goods and ser- 
vices, but must be fed, clothed and 
housed. Their needs will add to the 
over-all demand and to that extent 
will be inflationary, as their demand 
in our welfare state, with both public 
and private pensions, will be an 
effective one. 


Whether it is a wage-price spiral or 
a price-wage spiral, the fact is that a 
large segment of the American public 
seems convinced prices will continue 
upward. This conviction may be right, 
or it may be wrong; but, as always, 





good bankers will be prepared for 
either eventuality. 


Impact on Banks 


The most obvious impact of infla- 
tion on banks is an increased demand 
for loans. This, in itself, creates prob- 
lems, as many politicians, and even 
some businessmen, profess a belief in 
the indefinite expansibility of bank 
credit. They are, of course, wrong. As 
any banker knows, there are many 
limitations on the expansion of bank 
credit. 

Reserve requirements, in particular, 
become a full-scale problem during an 
inflation, as the Federal Reserve 
authorities pursue a policy of active 
credit restraint which brings pressure 
on the reserve position of the member 
banks. In consequence, to support the 
increased deposits flowing from the 
increased loan demand, banks must 
either borrow from the Reserve banks 
or sell securities. Borrowing is limited 
by the higher discount rate, by the 
‘‘Is-this-trip-necessary?’’ attitude of 
the Reserve authorities and by the 
traditional reluctance of banks to 
borrow. 

This means, as a practical matter, 
that banks must resort to the sale of 
securities to meet the requirements of 
their customers. But the strong loan 
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demand and credit restraint drive in- 
terest rates up and bond prices down. 
As a result, bonds must be sold at dis- 
counts which increase as the inflation 
increases. Since banks traditionally 
(and mistakenly) sell their shorts 
first, they naturally become increas- 
ingly reluctant to sell their longer 
issues because of the growing losses 
involved. This, of course, puts a brake 
on further loan (and deposit) expan- 
sion. 


Capital requirements constitute an- 
other limitation on loan expansion. 
As a general proposition, bankers con- 
sider a ratio of $1 of capital to $7 of 
risk assets as a maximum beyond 
which they refuse to go. The sale of 
Government securities to make loans 
has a double impact as it reduces the 
non-risk assets (Government securi- 
ties) to increase the risk assets (loans), 
and this is done with sharply increas- 
ing reluctance as the internal ratios 
deteriorate. It follows that banks must 
either put the brakes on further loan 
expansion, or raise additional capital. 


Raising New Capital 


Raising new capital in a period of 
inflation is another one of those things 
which are “easier said than done.’’ 
Of course, capital can be raised during 
such a period, as many banks have 
done so in recent months. But such a 
capital increase is not always fair and 
equitable to all concerned. The new 
capital inevitably is costly, as the 
demand for capital by corporations is 
very great at such times. Unfortu- 
nately, banks are handicapped in 
competing with corporations for equi- 
ty capital, especially under inflation- 
ary conditions, as investors do not 
consider bank shares a good hedge 
against inflation. This makes them 
less attractive to investors seeking 
protection from the ravages of infla- 
tion. While this applies to the shares 
of all banks, the problem of raising 
new capital is compounded for the 
smaller banks, which have shares of 
limited marketability. 


Bank Shares No Hedge 


In view of the erroneous general 
opinion that banks profit from infla- 
tion, it may be well to spell out why 
bank shares are not a good hedge 
against inflation. 

While it is true that the demand for 
loans does increase sharply and the 
banks do extend more loans at higher 
interest rates, as pointed out before, 
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there are limits to this expansion, es- 
pecially during a period of credit re- 
straint by the Federal Reserve auth- 
orities. 


In particular, interest rates cannot 
increase to the same extent as prices of 
other commodities. The hue and cry of 
recent months on the part of many 
businessmen and union leaders, and 
the political capital some of our Sena- 
tors and Representatives have tried 
to make of the higher interest rates of 
the current boom indicate the public 
resistance to increases in the price of 
money. 


Interest rates are, in fact, not high 
today for a period of such active busi- 
ness expansion, Congressional charges 
and countercharges, notwithstanding. 
For example, commercial paper rates 
average around 4 per cent, in contrast 
with 6 per cent in 1929 and 7!5 per 
cent in 1920. The Federal Reserve 
discount rate, likewise, is not high 
historically speaking. In fact, in the 
entire history of the system, there 
was never a discount rate of less than 
3 per cent until 1930 (See Table I). 
In other words, it is only by compari- 
son with the abnormally low rates of 
the Great Depression of the ’30s or 
the period during which Government 
securities were pegged by the Reserve 
banks that today’s rates look high. 


Likewise, the prime rate of recent 
months has been out of line, histori- 
cally speaking. This even went so far 
in July that the rate on one-year 
Treasury notes was actually as high 
as the prime rate of the commercial 
banks. (At that time, of course, the 
prime rate was 4 per cent; last month 
it was raised to 4!4 per cent.) This 
was unprecedented in any event, 
when the better business risks can 
borrow at the same rate as the United 
States Treasury, the banks are hardly 
profiteering! Yet, the investigations in 
Washington will continue; and so will 
political criticism. 


As banks are very sensitive to legis- 
lative attack and to public reaction, 
their restraining influence on the up- 
ward movement of interest rates is 
obvious. 


Money management is another re- 
straining influence on the upward 
movement of interest rates. Despite 
its credit restraint policy, the Federal 
Reserve Board does not want interest 
rates to become ‘‘unreasonably”’ high 
or prohibitive in any segment of our 
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economy. It cannot escape the re- 
straining influence of Congressional 
criticism and investigation. In the 
same vein, the Board of Governors, 
despite brave words from time to 
time, cannot be unmindful of the cost 
of Treasury borrowing. In short, our 
money managers must literally ‘‘carry 
water on both shoulders’’ when they 
attempt to curb inflation with a policy 
of credit restraint despite such a large 
public debt and despite such large 
holdings of that Government debt by 
the banks. 


Usury laws of the various states also 
put various limitations on the rates of 
interest which banks may charge on 
loans. Such laws may prevent bank 
rates from keeping up with the price 
increases in other fields. 

Depreciation in value of the bond 
portfolio is a mathematical conse- 
quence of the higher interest rates. 
Although it is not necessary to absorb 
this market depreciation if the securi- 
ties are high grade and are held to 
maturity (or until interest rates de- 
cline), investors are not unmindful of 
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Arizona- 


The state's vast and fertile irrigated fields 
produced last year alone an income of $277 
million. “Growing season” here is perpetual. 


This, TOO, is Arizona: 


Exceeding even agricultural income in 1956 was 
manufacturing ($400 million) and mining ($471 
million). Like the “spread of risk” in banking, 
the state’s economic diversification provides a 
balance wheel for the still-continuing 10-year boom. 


And THIS is 
"“Arizona’s Bank" 


51st in the Nation 
48 Offices 


Resources $471 Million 


Home 
Office: 
PHOENIX 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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BISHOP’S REPORTS 





BISHOP’S SERVICE, INC. 








founded 1898 














Outstanding for Special Reports 





on Corporations, Firms, and In- 


dividuals. Continuous Service to 





Banks and Their Customers for 







over 50 Years. Specialists on 


Background Investigations; 








Special Situations; Confi- 
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76 Beaver Street, 
New York 5, N.Y. 
Digby 4-6670 
























Serving 
SUCCESSFUL 
MUNICIPALITIES 
throughout the 
nation! 


Salt River Project (Arizona), Jer- 
sey City, Washington Suburban 
Sanitary District, Regional Plan- 
ning Commission of Cuyahoga 
County (Cleveland), the City of 
Houston and the City of Tacoma 
. . . all use our uniquely complete 
financial consulting services. 


For almost a quarter century we 
have provided governmental units 
with experienced counsel in new 
financing, revenue financing, reor- 
ganization of existing debt struc- 
ture, over-all financial planning 
and public relations. 

To learn more about our serv- 
ices and how we link municipality 


with underwriter and investor we 
invite your inquiry. 


Wainwright & Ramsey 
INC. 
70 Pine Street e New York 5, N. Y. 
Whitehall 3-3540 
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Percentage of total capital accounts 


Percentage of total assets 


Percentage of total earnings 


Number of banks 


the realities of the adverse impact of 
higher interest rates on the bank’s 
balance sheet. Moreover, investors 
know that banks do not have conse- 
quential holdings of fixed assets which 
increase in balance sheet value in a 
period of inflation, as is the case in 
most other lines of business. 

Increased cost of doing business is 
another inevitable consequence of in- 
flation which tends to absorb the in- 
creased income. Wages, equipment 
and supplies all go up in price in a 
free market, but the banks do not have 
the advantage of selling their prod- 
uct, namely credit, in such a market. 

While bank income does increase 
in a period of inflation, costs increase 
at the same or even a greater rate. 
This is clearly shown in Table II, 
which compares the net profits of 
1955 and 1956 with those of 1954. 


Moreover, even under the most 
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COMMERCIAL BANKS 
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Table Il 
MEMBER BANKS 


Table Ill 


NET INCOME OF LEADING CORPORATIONS FOR 1956 
(In Millions of Dollars) 
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1,062 18,271 5.8 
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809 15,444 4 
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Source: The First National City Bank of New York. 


“Book net assets are based on the excess of total balance sheet assets over liabilities as of 
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favorable conditions, bank earnings 
in relation to capital are considerably 
less favorable than in most other in- 
dustries. This is set forth in some de- 
tail in Table III. 

The net effect of inflation on our 
banks, as the foregoing analysis in- 
dicates, is indeed important. It may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Bank stockholders suffer a loss in 
the real book value of their 
holdings. 


2. The loan portfolio becomes much 
more vulnerable because of the 
higher price structure and the 
higher level of business activity 
both of which must be expected 
to decline at some time in the 


future. 
3. Bank personnel officers _parti- 
cularly —becomes more difficult 


to secure and hold. Extreme ef- 
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Any way you |look at it... 
it's a mobile home 


Any way you look at mobile home insurance 
Old Republic has the answer 


Seventy-seven percent of the three million Americans who live in mobile homes finance them 
on a basis which is sound and profitable to many hundreds of financial institutions. You can 
attract more mobile home financing with a more comprehensive, specialized insurance program. 


The Old Republic @ Credit life—Credit accident and sickness 
Companies areaone-stop @ Fire—Theft—Combined additional coverage 


insurance market for @ Personal effects—Collision 
all types of mobile 


®@ Vendor's single interest, which protects the lender against 
home coverages: 


secretion, embezzlement and conversion. 


Mobile home financing can be the best fortified risk of all the instalment loan classifications. 


Insurance Company 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
& j 


Old Republic i )) Old Republic 
Life Insurance Company Nag 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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forts are necessary to prevent 
deterioration in quality of per- 
sonnel, with serious long-range 
consequences to the bank. 


Basic Bank Policy 


The general policy which banks 
should adopt on inflation depends on 
whether it is felt that any long-range 
inflationary trends with which we 
may have to contertd will be of the 
creeping variety or of the kind some- 
times described as “‘galloping.”’ 


At present, there is an important 
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school of thought, especially in Wash- 
ington, which holds that we can fol- 
low the path of creeping inflation with 
its full employment and general pros- 
perity indefinitely. They maintain 
that all we have to do is to have the 
courage to use boldly the tools which 
we have developed in the monetary, 
fiscal and welfare fields. 


There is a much larger group which 
maintains that creeping inflation in- 
evitably changes to galloping infla- 
tion if pursued long enough. They in- 
sist that as prices increase there is 
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necessarily a greater desire to borrow 
by all segments of the economy; 
that there is a growing tendency to 
buy ahead (before the price goes up) 
by the ultimate consumer; that there 
is an acceleration of capital expendi- 
tures by corporations because waiting 
will mean higher costs; and that in- 
ventories are accumulated to avoid 
the higher raw material and labor 
costs which are anticipated. In short, 
they believe that the inevitable fruit 
of creeping inflation is an increasing 
propensity to spend more and save 
less. 
If “creeping” inflation does begin 
“gallop,” the consequences are 
much easier to anticipate. On the 
demand side, the real purchasing 
power of those living on fixed incomes 
cannot keep up with prices, which 
eventually undermines the market at 
a very critical time, as, on the supply 
side, productive capacity has been 
greatly expanded to meet an appa- 
rently insatiable demand. When this 
happens, the inflationary trend comes 
to an end. In this connection, the 
great number of our people living on 
relatively fixed incomes and the large 
increase in the number and proportion 
of those living on private pensions and 


to 


Social Security should be kept in 
mind. 
Bankers must frankly recognize 


that galloping inflation, sooner or la- 
ter, leads to a collapse or a sharp de- 
cline in business activity. Loans will 
go bad and money rates will go down. 
While there will be some offset from 
the increased value of the bond port- 
folio, this may not be of much conse- 
quence as a large part of the bonds, 
especially the better ones, will have 
been sold, and there may be actual 
losses from deterioration in the quality 
of bonds other than Governments. 


What Can Be Done 


Inflation is a disease which affects 
everybody. So, the first thing for the 
banker to do is to fight the disease, 
especially the false never-never-land 
psychology which accompanies it. It 
is particularly important for banks to 
fight inflation as it not only has ad- 
verse social and economic effects and 
causes political instability, as, for 
example, in France and Chile, but, 
where inflation becomes a way of life, 
the banks are usually nationalized 
by the government. So, the best policy 
on inflation is to see that it doesn’t 
happen! 

(Continued on page 56) 
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Did your bank ever have to process by hand 
750,000 checks—representing close to 
$200 million—in less than 24 hours? 


The Hanover did! A power failure paralyzed 
its electrically operated transit and bookkeep- 
ing departments—but Hanover still had people! 
Volunteers from all over the bank, including 
shirt-sleeved vice presidents, joined with the 
regular “‘around the clock” forces to keep the 
checks moving. 
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CHAIN REACTION 

A financial chain reaction 
was set up. indirectiy affect- 
ing benks and othe “ere 







This was resourcefulness—keystone of the 
reputation Hanover has built for the best in 
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DIAMOND ALKALI— 
An.Undervalued Chemical Stock 


Chemical stocks, as a group, 
have been anything but cheap 
over the last couple of years. 
Still available, however, are a 
few stocks of strong, well- 
diversified chemical companies 
that have not yet captured in- 
vestors’ imagination and seem 
reasonably priced relative to 
earnings. Following is an anal- 
ysis of one such issue. 


LTHOUGH the chemical industry 
remains one of unquestioned 
long-term growth, it has be- 

come increasingly apparent that the 
market for individual chemicals can 
be highly cyclieal. During the past 
few years progress of the industry as 
a whole has been in the face of a 
series of ‘rolling adjustments” in- 
volving many of its important seg- 
ments. Ethylene glycol, better known 
as the permanent type antifreeze, is a 
typical example. Production dropped 
over 20 per cent between the 1952 
peak and 1954 with an accompany- 
ing 32 per cent reduction in published 
prices. 

More recently ammonia has been in 
over-supply and direct price reduc- 
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Incl. Chemstrand 


Union Carbide 









8-25-57 1956 57 
Range 


Diamond Alkali 46 61- 44 
Allied Chemical 83 130- 85 
American Cyanamid 41 48- 30 
Dow Chemical 57 83- 57 
du Pont 188 237 

Eastman Kodak 99 1S—- 72 
Hooker Electrochemical 29 52- 31 
Monsanto Chemical 34 51— 30 


Pennsalt 59 71- 46 








*Fiscal year ending the following May 31. 


tions as well as freight absorption 
have pared the profits of leading 
producers. Vinyl plastic prices have 
been cut roughly 30 per cent, largely 
as a result of foreign competition. 
Growth trends for vinyls continue 
strong, but profits are seriously im- 
paired, at least temporarily. 

Diversification of the major pro- 
ducers helps to hide the effect of these 
adjustments, and it is rarely the case 
that over-all earnings have shown a 
severe decline. But the cumulative 
effect has been to brake the growth of 
earnings which otherwise might have 
resulted from the industry’s really 
large capital expenditure program. It 
is sobering to realize that pre-tax 
earnings of several leading chemical 
companies in 1956 were below those of 
1951. 

Under these conditions, it is reason- 
able for the investor to challenge the 
prudence of acquiring chemical stocks 
at price-earnings ratios which can be 
justified only if an earnings growth 
well above that of the economy as a 
whole can be seen. It also leads one to 
search for a strong company having 
adequate diversification and research 
competence, but which has not yet 
-aptured investors’ imagination and 


Table | 


MARKET APPRAISAL OF CHEMICAL STOCKS AND EARNINGS MEASUREMENTS 


Earnings Per Share 


J atamon ce 1957 Est. .......- Indicated 


1956 Normal 
Reported Reported Depr. 


Cash 
Cash 





$3.83 $3.75 $4.00 $7.50 $1.80 
4.74 4.75 5.50 10.25 3.00 
2.10 2.25 2.40 3.75 1.50 
2.18* 2.40* 2.60* 6.10* 1.20 
8.20 8.75 8.90 11.50 6.50 
4.89 5.15 5.15 7.15 2.65 
1.75 1.50 1.55 2.75 1.00 
1.80 1.90 1.90 4.05 1.00 
2.08 2.30 
2.92 2.90 3.65 8.10 1.85 


4.86 5.00 5.50 9.00 





3.60 
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Dividend 





whose stock is reasonably priced rela- 
tive to earnings. 

There are a few such stocks avail- 
able. One which might bear investi- 
gation is Diamond Alkali. 

Table I compares the current price- 
earnings ratios and yields for a num- 
ber of chemical stocks. Earnings are 
shown on 1) a “reported’’ basis, 
2) with accelerated amortization of 
defense facilities adjusted to a nor- 
mal depreciation rate and 3) on a 
“cash”’ earnings basis. Diamond Al- 
kali stands out as being cheap relative 
to earnings on any of the bases used. 
While the company cannot be classi- 
fied as a Dow, du Pont, or Union Car- 
bide, its record of important progress 
over the past ten years would seem to 
warrant a multiple of 16-18 times 
earnings in today’s market and its 
quality is suitable for trust investment. 

Diamond Alkali was tounded in 
1910 by a group of men interested 
primarily in obtaining a source of soda 
ash for their glass interests, but also 
intrigued by the potential of the then 
young chemical industry. The basic 
lime-soda process they used led to 
early diversification into related fields 
which either upgraded soda ash or 
permitted more effective use of its raw 


1957 1957 Earn. 1957 Indi- 
Reported Adj. to Cash cated 
Earn. Norma! Depr. Earn. Yield 








12.3 11.5 6.1 3.9% 
17.5 15.1 8.1 3.6 
18.2 17.1 10.9 27 
23.7 21.9 9.3 2.1 
21.5 23:2 16.3 3.5 
19.2 19.2 13.8 27 
19.3 18.7 10.5 3.5 
17.9 17.9 8.4 2.9 
14.8 14.8 

20.3 16.1 7.3 3.1 
21.8 19.8 12.1 3.3 
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materials. Chromium chemicals and 
silicates both have soda ash as a 
major ingredient. The former are 
used for plating and in leather tan- 
ning while the latter find uses as 
adhesives and as petroleum catalysts. 
Steam required for the process was 
used to generate power for the elec- 
trolytic production of chlorine and 
caustic soda and cement was produced 
from the fine sizes of limestone not 
suitable as a soda ash raw material. 

More recently the captive use of 
chlorine, which today is far more 
important to the company than soda 
ash, has led to the manufacture of 
important new chlorinated organic 
chemicals. These account for an in- 
creasing proportion of sales and afford 
Diamond’s greatest growth opportu- 
nities. These products, based upon 
combinations of chlorine and petro- 
chemicals (largely ethylene) include 
insecticides, solvents such as trichlo- 
rethylene and perchlorethylene, and 
viny! plastics. 


Spreading Out 


The original plant at Painesville, 
Ohio, contributed 87 per cent of sales 
as recently as 1946. New locations, 
however, now account for over half 
of the volume and give the company 
the advantages of proximity to new, 
growing markets and additional raw 
material sources. The most important 
of these is at Houston, which first 
came ‘“‘on stream”’ in 1948 and today 
is a major chlorine-caustic soda unit as 
well as the center of Diamond’s petro- 
chemical operations. There are 13 
other smaller plants scattered through- 
out the South, East, and Midwest. 
Excellent water transportation to the 
West Coast is provided at Houston. 


For many years prior to World War 
II, Diamond showed little progress. 
Research was almost non-existent and 
production facilities became out- 
moded. Beginning in 1947, important 
management changes brought a team 
of young, aggressive officers to leader- 
ship. Foremost in this group is Ray- 
mond F. Evans, now chairman of the 
board. He is the son of the company’s 
founder who died in 1931. Mr. Evans 
has spent all of his working life with 
the company, but he did not have a 
policy-making position until 1943, 
when at the age of 35, he became 
executive vice president. He was 
elected president in 1947 and chair- 
man in 1954. 


The second member of the team is 
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Talk about Distributing Stock - 


about distributing large blocks of stock—and you may hear the name 


Merrill Lynch. 
Why? 
Because this firm has an international network of 122 offices 
linked by more than 100,000 miles of private wire .. . 
Because we've staffed those offices with 1600 account execu- 
tives... 
Because these account executives are just a phone call aw ay from 
hundreds of thousands of prospective buyers . . . 
Because a steadily growing number of companies are coming to 
us for effective distribution of sizable blocks of securities. 
Here, for example, are some representative distributions in which we 
participated during the first half of this year, together with the number of 


shares sold wholly through our own organization. 


Number of 


Number States in 

of Shares Number which We 

N AM E OF COM MON STOC ‘KS We Sold of Buyers Sold Issue 
*Anporr LABORATORIES 7,300 77 18 
ALumintum Co., Lrp. 30,000 351 30 
AcumMinum Co. or America 21,201 430 31 
*AmeRICAN CAN Company 31,510 471 32 
AmerIcAN Manteria Co 11,092 155 7 
ANACONDA COMPANY 8,000 148 24 
ARKANSAS Lousiana Gas Company ; 20,000 190 lo 
Borpen Company 4,300 63 21 
Borc-Warner Corroration 4,500 76 21 
Catirornia Exvecrric Power Co 132,877 1,362 29 
Centra Hupson Gas & Exvecrric Corp. 33,372 288 12 
Centra, & SoutHwest Corroration 12,782 181 lt 
Dana Corporation 12,000 150 23 
E. I. puPont pe Nemours & Co. 5,000 168 24 
Dugvesne Licut Company 32,082 118 23 
*EastTMAN Kopak Company 10,800 157 20 
FisHer Bros. 98,966 907 30 
Fisuer Governor Co. 11.900 117 lo 
Generat Pusnic Urinrmes Corr. 22.964 341 27 
*W. R. Grace & Co. 16,300 239 29 
*Haruerton On. Weir Cementine Co, 17.400 122 20 
Inuinois Power Company 33,077 427 27 
INTERNATIONAL Business Macuines 3.400 289 0 
Iowa Execrric Licut & Power Co. 8.922 142 14 
Kerr McGee Orr Inpustries, Ine. 6.600 55 17 
KLM Royar Duren Arruines 4.950 100 7 
MINNeEsota Mintnc & Manuracturtinc Co. 6,864 134 17 
Nortuern Pactric Ramway 20,004 206 28 
Outnoarnn Manine Corr. 21,342 216 27 
Owens-Cornine Finercias Corp. 19,000 323 24 
Panuanpie Eastern Pirr Line Co. 6.524 58 18 
PortLanpn Generar Eveerric 12.662 142 3 
Str. Recis Paver Company 109.736 1,428 33 
Socony Mostt On. Co., Ine. 35.232 625 31 
Stanparp Orn Co. oF CALirornta 10.000 129 25 
Sranparp O11 Co. or New Jersey 17.000 253 34 
Sranparp Om Co. of New Jersey 70.019 1.037 34 
Texas Guir Sutpuur Company 181.078 1.729 35 
TRANE CoMPANY 6.020 52 ll 
U. S. Borax & Cuenicar Corr. 15.016 131 18 
U. S. For Co., Inc. Crass “B” 8.008 101 17 
Vircinta Exvecrraic & Power Co. 119.510 1,474 32 


*Exchange distributions handled wholly within our own organization at spreads 
you might think were suprisingly low. 


If you have a block of securities that you would like to sell, may we 
invite your inquiry? For a confidential discussion of the problem, just 
phone or write Witttam H. Cutsertson, Partner in charge of the Sales 
Division. 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 
Brokers in Securities and Commodities 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. - Offices in 112 Cities 


John A. Sargent. He joined the com- 
pany in 1946 after serving as a Colonel 
during World War II. Prewar he had 
held sales administrative positions 
with subsidiaries of American Radia- 
tor and Republic Steel. Mr. Sargent 
became executive vice president of 
Diamond in 1948 (at the age of 39) 
and president in 1954. Other changes 
have greatly strengthened the lower 
echelons. 


A divisional management organi- 
zation is used. General managers with 
a high degree of autonomy are re- 
warded in accordance with the per- 
formance of their units. Return on 
investment, using a modification of 
the General Motors-du Pont system, 
is an important factor in determining 
compensation as well as in manage- 
ment control. Stock options play an 
important part in management think- 
ing and are used widely at all levels 
to stimulate profit consciousness. 

Two of the principal aims of the 
Evans-Sargent team have been 
product and geographical diversifi- 
cation. The success in reducing de- 
pendence on Painesville has already 


been mentioned. Product diversifi- 
cation has been achieved largely 
through the development of the 


chlorinated organic chemicals. Sales 
of such products now total almost $25 
million or about 20 per cent of over- 
all volume. This is about equal to 
Diamond’s total annual sales prewar 
and roughly half of 1947-49 average 
sales. 

There also has been a significant 
change in the pattern of consuming 











TABLE Il 
Distribution of Net Sales 
1950 1956 
Consuming Industry $MM % of Total $MM = % of Total 
Chemicals $5.5 10% $31.7 26% 
Soaps & Detergents 8.3 15 12.2 10 
Agricultural Chemicals Ps 3 122 10 
Plastics 3.4 6 8.4 7 
Building Materials 3.4 6 8.4 7 
Glass 5.0 9 6.1 3 
Metals 72 is 6.1 > 
Petroleum 4.5 8 6.0 2 
Pulp & Paper LF 3 6.0 3 
Rayon & Textiles 4.9 9 6.0 5 
Leather 3.4 6 3.6 3 
Paints & Pigments 2.8 3 2.4 2 
Others 3:9 r 122 10 
$55.7 100% $121.3 100% 





industries (see Table II). The most 
striking change has been the increased 
proportion going to the chemical in- 
dustry. This reflects in large part the 
expansion of chlorine and caustic soda 
production in the South where sales 
are made to other large and growing 
chemical companies needing these 
bulk items as raw materials. In addi- 
tion, it reflects its own upgrading of 
these products into intermediates 
used by others in the industry. 

This upgrading also is shown in the 
more than doubling of sales to the 
plastics industry and, in part, by the 
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very substantial gain in the agricul- 
tural chemical division. Whereas about 
60 per cent of sales in 1950 went to 
industries with slow or only moderate 
growth (rayon, paint, glass, etc.) such 
consumers now account for only 35 
per cent of dollar volume. 


3 to 300 


A third major effort of the new 
management has been to build from 
the three-man research department of 
1940 a 300-man team with an annual 
budget in excess of $5.0 million. It is 
too early to expect startling results, 
but evidence of progress can be seen. 
New principles of perchlorethylene 
production have been used success- 
fully and a new Diamond electrolytic 
cell for the manufacture of chlorine- 
caustic soda has been Ceveloped. The 
latter has been licensed to competi- 
tors and royalty income could be sig- 
nificant before too many years. 


New products include greatly im- 
proved plating chemicals, additional 
vinyl polymers, a foundry core bind- 
er, and a new type of boxboard ad- 
hesive. Research on a dramatic new 
use for caustic soda in the desulfuri- 
zation of iron, which Diamond is con- 
ducting with Battelle Memorial In- 
stitute, is showing good progress. The 
exploratory research program began 
in 1954. It is directed towards the 
synthesis of completely new chemicals, 
fuller utilization of present raw ma- 
terials, and a complete program of 
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BANKING FORMS 
WITHOUT CARBONS 


NCR PAPER DOES IT!...produces cleaner, clearer copies 


Financial institutions everywhere are 
discovering the advantages of using 
new NCR Paper, recently developed 
by the research laboratories of The 
National Cash Register Company. De- 
posit slips made of this amazing new 
paper provide cleaner, clearer dupli- 
cates without using carbon paper or 
even any carbonization. 

NCR Paper provides extra protec- 
tion for you. Since no carbon need be 


ANOTHER PRODUCT OF 


inserted, you can be positive that all 
necessary information will appear on 
all copies. And with NCR Paper, 
duplicates cannot be altered without 
detection. 

Non-smearing NCR Paper elimi- 
nates smudging of copies and is easy 
to handle because it requires no carbon 
inserts. The ordinary ball-point pen 
makes copies that are clear and easy 
to read. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 
989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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Have your forms printed on NCR Paper by 
your present forms supplier. You'll be pleased 
by the easy way NCR Paper produces 
multiple copies that are cleaner and clearer! 


Phone your present forms supplier, aes 
today, for further information. 


* TRADE MARK REG. U.8. PAT, OFF. | 
e 
NCR PAPER AND SUPPLIES 
ACCOUNTING MACHINES ‘ 
ADDING MACHINES + CASH REGISTERS i 
‘ Loi a 
25 





polymer chemistry which it is hoped 
will lead to the discovery of entirely 
new plastic materials. 


Results of the new management’s 
program have not been achieved with- 
out difficulties and some important 
trouble spots remain. One of these is 
in the field of agricultural chemicals. 
Accounting for about 10 per cent of 
sales, this division is heavily weighted 
by sales of DDT, of which Diamond 
is probably the nation’s second lar- 
gest producer. Chaotic pricing condi- 
tions have existed in the industry, 
and, despite greatly improved manu- 
facturing technology, it must be pre- 
sumed that operations have frequently 
been at a loss. 


To broaden the agricultural base, 
and to provide more effective distri- 
bution, Diamond acquired the Dia- 
mond Black Leaf Company in 1955, a 
well-known and established producer 
of nicotine and pesticide formulations. 
This subsidiary has operated at a loss 
since acquisition, and will require a 
major management decision as to 
whether it will be dropped or given 
the substantial promotion necessary 
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Table Ill 
Profit & Loss Summary 1946-56 


(MM) Pre-tax Net Income Net Per Common Share* 
Year Sales $MM %of Sales inc. (MM) Earn. Div'd. Price Range 
1946 $32.2 $ 4.1 12.7% $2.6 $1.13 $ .94 30-22 
1947 40.2 72 17.9 4.6 2.03 94 27-22 
1948 Dez 8.2 16.0 3:3 2.28 94 25-17 
1949 48.4 4.8 a9 3.0 lez 94 19-15 
1950 JF 9.2 16.5 4.8 2.10 1.06 20-17 
1951 80.7 19.0 23.9 6.7 2479 1.14 38-20 
1952 76.7 10.7 14.0 a0 2.06 1.43 41-28 
1953 86.7 Ti 129 af 2.25 1.42 31-23 
1954 93:5 10.4 rea ao 2.09 1.42 36-25 
1955 110.3 18.1 16.4 8.4 3.28 1.42 48-34 
1956 23 22.0 18.1 10.4 3.83 1.49 61-44 


*Adjusted for 2-for-1 stock split in 1951 and 3% stock dividends in 1955 and 1956. 





for such a merchandising venture. 
Despite a favorable cost position for 
its size, Diamond’s polyvinyl chloride 
operation also has encountered diffi- 
culty and may well have shown a loss 
last year. This reflects sharp price 
reductions by the industry leaders, 
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with safe deposit customers. People forget what they 
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_ except 1949 and 1952 
“when most chemical producers failed 


largely to meet foreign competition. 
Growth trends for the product, how- 
ever, are good, and a doubling of 
Diamond’s capacity now underway 
should result in important economies. 
New types of vinyl polymers have 
been developed by the company and, 
with this broader base, prospects are 
encouraging. 


Decade of Growth 


Table III gives a brief historical 
record of Diamond’s earnings progress 
since 1946. Sales have shown rather 
steady gains, increasing every year 
two years 


to expand volume. Sales in 1956 were 
almost four times those of 1946—a 
record considerably better than that 
of such companies as Allied Chemical, 
du Pont, Union Carbide, and Penn- 
salt; only slightly poorer than Dow. 
Taking the year 1951 as a base, a year 
when Diamond’s sales, like others in 
the industry, peaked from the Korean 
War boom, shows a similar record. 
Sales were up 50 per cent during this 
five-year period, compared with 33 
per cent for Allied, 23 per cent for 
du Pont, 43 per cent for Union Car- 
bide, and 24 per cent for Pennsalt. 
The weakness, if any, in Diamond’s 
record lies, not in sales, but in re- 
ported earnings per share. Last year’s 
earnings of $3.83 per share were 17 
per cent above 1955 and 83 per cent 
above 1954—-an outstanding perform- 
ance compared with others in the 
industry, but the trend was flat be- 
tween 1947 and 1954 with virtually no 
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TABLE IV 


Selected Expense Items 


Research (MM) 
% of Sales 

Maintenance & Repairs (MM) 
% of Gross Plant 


Depreciation & Amortization (MM) 
% of Gross Plant 


1948 1956 





19481954 
$1.0 $3.1 $4.1 
2.0% 3.3% 3.4% 
$3.4 $11.3 $10.4 
6.2% 10.5% 7.8% 
$2.2 $7.1 $9.9 
4.1% 6.6% 7.4% 





gain. This was due to a sharp increase 
in research expense, maintenance and 
repairs, and depreciation and amorti- 
zation. Table IV shows that these 
three items increased not only abso- 
lutely but also relatively and, had 
they held at the 1948 relationship 
to sales or plant account, earnings per 
share in 1954 (after a 52 per cent tax) 
would have been $1.70 higher than 
reported. Profits before these charges, 
but after all other charges except 
taxes, more than doubled between 
1948 and 1954 and rose from 29 per 
cent of sales to 34 per cent. 

Research expense currently is well 
above the industry average as a per- 
cent of sales and maintenance and de- 
preciation charges are as high or 
higher than the competition. In fact 
management currently is endeavoring 
to prudently reduce expense for main- 
tenance and repairs. 

Currently Diamond is encountering 
problems typical of the industry and 
especially of the chlorine-caustic soda 
producers. Wage and material costs 
have advanced sharply, more than 
could be offset by increased prices, 
and lower sales to the rayon and glass 
industries have prevented more than 
modest sales gains. For Diamond, the 
expenses incident to an accelerated 
capital expenditure program and 
sharply higher research outlays (20c 
per share higher, after taxes) have 
aggravated the problem. Sales for the 
first six months gained only fraction- 
ally and earnings were off quite sharp- 
ly from $2.05 to $1.73 per share. 

Management is hopeful of matching 
the full year results of 1956, with 
profits aided by new cement and 
perchlorethylene capacity available 
during the second half. Unless there 
is a substantial improvement in the 
general economy, however, it would 
seem likely that reported earnings 
will show some decline from last year. 

It is too early to estimate with any 
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assurance the results for 1958. On the 
plus side is the additional capacity, 
the likelihood of moderately higher 
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prices for Diamond’s chemicals, and a 
decline in accelerated amortization 
charges of about 25 cents per share. 
Offsetting this is the possibility, con- 
sidered not too serious by most chemi- 
cal market statisticians, of some 
slight and temporary overcapacity in 
chlorine-caustic soda as new facilities 
are brought into production by a num- 
ber of producers, including Diamond. 


The long-term outlook is for a 
resumption of growth trends, both in 
sales and earnings. Five-year forecasts 
are made as a regular management 
tool, and conservative projections of 
sales and capital assets have been 
rather candidly disclosed. For 1960, 
sales are expected to reach $160 to 
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CHART I 


COMMON STOCK PRICES AND EARNINGS 


PER SHARE 


PERCENT CHANGE 197-9 AVERAGE TO DATE 


Dow 

duPont 

Am. Cyanamid 
Eastman 

Union Carbide 


Hooker 


Monsanto 
Allied Chem. 


Pennsalt 


Solid bar represents increase in earnings per 
share, Full bar represents increase in market 
price of common stock. 


3% Includes equity in undistributed earnings 
of Chemstrand Corp. 


$180 million, a 32 to 49 per cent in- 
crease over 1956 with capital assets 
reaching $190 to $210 million com- 
pared with about $146 million at the 
end of 1956. 

This indicates an annual growth in 
sales of from 7 to 10 per cent, and 
would seem to be a reasonable expec- 
tation in view of historical patterns. 
In recent years, the company has 
averaged about 83 cents of sales for 
every dollar invested in capital assets. 
Thus, if this ratio holds, $190 to $210 
million of capital assets should gene- 
rate sales of $158 to $174 million, 
substantially supporting manage- 
ment’s projection. 

Part of the growth will come from 
new product lines, but among the es- 
tablished chemicals, industry produc- 
tion of chlorine has been growing at a 
fairly steady rate of 10-11 per cent, 
caustic soda at 6-7 per cent, perch- 
lorethylene at 9-10 per cent, and vinyl 





ABBOTT COIN COUNTER CO., INC. 
will demonstrate the 
FRANKLIN CHECK IMPRINTER 
Atlantic City A. B. A. Convention 
Booth 107 





plastics at 11 per cent. While this 
type of growth cannot be foreseen for 
some of the older products such as 
soda ash, chrome chemicals, and sili- 
cates, the company has been able to 
offset these relatively flat trends in the 
past with new products and should 
be in an even better position to do so 
now. Included in the capital plans is a 
40 per cent expansion of the Houston 
chlorine plant, a doubling of perch- 
lorethylene and polyvinyl chloride 
capacities and a substantial moderni- 
zation and 30 per cent expansion of 
soda ash facilities. 

Looking even further ahead, if 
Diamond no more than holds its 
position in the industry, sales by 1965 
should reach $250 million and could 
conceivably total $350 million accord- 
ing to management forecasts. 

Profit goals have not been disclosed. 
Using sales of $170 million in 1960 
and an operating profit margin at 
about the 1956 level results in earn- 
ings of almost $6.00 per present share 
by 1960. A variation of 1 per cent in 
profit margins either way would affect 
earnings by 30 cents per share, so even 
if there should be no recovery from 
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the profit squeeze experienced so far 
this year, earnings as projected would 
still top $5.00 per share in 1960. 
With $60 million to be spent on 
capital assets in the years 1957 through 
1960 and with sales of $170 million 
requiring an additional $10 million 
of working capital, total financial re- 
quirements will be about $70 million. 
Retained earnings averaging $5-$6 
million per year and annual depre- 
ciation accruals of $11-$12 million 
will finance a program of this size 
with a need for only modest amounts 
of outside capital, if any. Capitali- 


zation at the end of 1956 consisted of 
$36 million of long-term debt and 2.7 
million common shares accounting 
for 69 per cent of the total. Working 
capital was adequate and cash items 
were equivalent to 78 per cent of 
current liabilities. 

The excellence of Diamond’s record 
does not appear to have been fully 
recognized by investors. Chart I gives 
an interesting comparison of earnings 
growth with market appreciation. 
The percentage increase in estimated 
earnings per share for 1957 is com- 
pared with the 1947—49 average, using 
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for 1957, the earnings adjusted to a 
normal depreciation basis. This is 
shown as the solid portion of the bar. 
The full bar shows the percentage 
increase in market prices to July 31, 
1957 over the averages of the mean 
between the highs and lows in each 
of the years 1947 through 1949. Ad- 
justments have been made for all 
stock splits and stock dividends. 


Of the ten companies shown, Dia- 
mond’s growth in earnings per share 
of 113 per cent ranks third, but in 
terms of market appreciation it ranks 
only seventh. Moreover, over three- 
fourths of the increase in the price of 
Diamond’s stock could be justified by 
earnings gains, whereas no other 
company (except Monsanto, if Chem- 
strand is included) had _ sufficient 
earnings improvement to justify much 
more than half of the appreciation. 


Position & Progress 


Diamond’s strongest position re- 
mains in the basic inorganic chemi- 
cals—chlorine, caustic soda, and soda 
ash. Here it has low operating costs, 
excellent know-how, a strong trade 
position, and sound plant locations 
from a freight standpoint. Progress in 
organic chemistry is being seen despite 
setbacks in agricultural chemicals 
and vinyls and should be accelerated 
as the fairly young research program 
becomes more productive. 

Earnings growth, even though par- 
tially hidden by prudent increases in 
controllable expenses, has compared 
favorably with most of the industry 
leaders. Management plans, capital 
expenditure programs, and basic in- 
dustry trends all point to continued 
growth at a good rate. Finances are 
sound, and can be kept so without 
common stock dilution. The cash 
dividend, at less than 50 per cent of 
earnings, is well protected and should 
gradually be increased. It is supple- 
mented by small annual stock divi- 
dends. 


The stock is priced on a sound basis. 
Appreciation over the past several 
years has not been extreme and is more 
fully justified by earnings improve- 
ment than in the case of almost any 
other leading chemical stock. Finally 
the stock currently is priced at only 
12.3 times earnings to yield 3.9 per 
cent on the $1.80 dividend, a level 
well below other chemical equities and 
one providing opportunity for upward 
revaluation with seemingly little 
downside risk. 
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Investment Survey 


Governments « Municipals « Corporates 


By William B. Hummer 








Arrival of the customarily brisk fall business season——portending a 
ickup in bank loans——-is being saluted by the most stringent credit conditions 

and highest short-term rates and yields in 25 years. 

Intermediate and longer-term Government security prices hover only 
slightly above the record lows registered this summer and caution pervades 
the atmosphere of the bond markets. 

The current period and weeks immediately ahead may provide an answer 
to bond market trends for the remainder of the year. Biggest question: Will 
borrowing soar upward as in 1955 and 1956 in the wake of. strong seasonal gains 


in business activity or will loans slacken despite seasonal impetus as the 
economy loses its force? 





Opinion of Washington credit policymakers is that inflationary 
pressures still prevail, that demand for funds still exceeds supply by a 
Significant margin. Total bank credit extended through loans and securi 
ties actually has climbed somewhat this year since early spring, contrasted 
with a slight decline last year. This is considered more important than 
failure of business loans to hold at last year’s volume. 

Therefore, open market operations, which have maintained net bor- 
rowed reserves of reporting member banks at a hefty average of well above 
$450 million over the summer months, should remain aggressively restrictive 
in the immediate future. While reserves will be provided to meet strictly 
seasonal credit demands, conditions still should be stringent enough to 
guarantee firm short-term yields. 

It should be emphasized, however, that there is a feeling of less 
buoyant optimism about the economy among the authorities than in early 
summer. This shift in thinking was reflected in Fed Chairman Martin’s 
statement that "interest rates are stabilizing and may even decline." 

This was not generally interpreted as a forerunner of a resurgence 
for bond prices, but rather an indication officials believe the 30-month rise 
in yields may be nearing a climax, to be followed by a period of stability. 


To gauge policy for 1957’s remaining months, Federal Reserve experts 
daily are scrutinizing trends in loan demand and business activity to measure 
the vigor of any fall rebound. 

Even a clearcut slowdown would not mean haste to ease conditions; the 
Board has made it clear many times that it contributed to current inflationary 
pressures by making too much credit available too soon during the 1953-54 
recession—and it won’t let this happen again. 


The Treasury has no refundings for the remainder of the year except for 
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the $9.9 billion 3$ per cent certificates coming due December 1. Its prob- 
lems lie instead in the time honored challenge of making both ends meet. 

Secretary Robert B. Anderson hopes it will not be necessary to ask 
Congress for a temporary increase in the $275 billion ceiling on the public 
debt, as has been done for the past three years. 

Congressional economy advocates have served notice they will oppose 
such a request, and the Treasury would like to squeeze through the remainder of 
the year just under the limit. Stopgap measures must be employed to do so, and 
even then the margin would be razor thin. It appears certain, however, that a 
request will be made only if other moves fail. 

Weekly bill offerings have been stepped up to $1.8 from $1.7 billion. 
The sharp upward adjustment of the bill and other short-term rates during the 
summer was not shared by intermediate and longer-term Treasury yields. 

Yields have reverted to the Nineteenth Century pattern this year. 
Between the Civil War and World War I short-term yields always exceeded long— 
term returns, but this seldom has been witnessed since except in the late 1920s 
and early 1930s. Likewise, top-grade bond yields were usually above the return 
on well-known common stocks until the first World War, but that relationship has 
been reversed during most of the past 40 years. 


Municipal bond prices continue to be pressed downward slightly by the 


sheer weight of financings to be conducted. 
There has been considerable improvement in reception of new issues; 


most new issues offered in varying amounts and types have moved readily 
into investment portfolios. But yields continue near their 25-year peak in 
order to insure success of new offerings. 

Increasing interest among individual investors has been supported by 
better buying by institutions and managers of trust funds and estates, but real-— 
istic pricing dominates the market. Recent major issues that were well 
received and helped keynote a better market sentiment were the $19 million 
Massachusetts general obligations scaled to 3.70 for the 1977 maturity and the 
$19.5 million Kansas City Expressway bonds due 1997 at 4.50 per cent. 

Headlining new offerings scheduled'jthis month are $30 million Missouris, 
$41.8 million Wichita, Kansas, water revenues and $23.5 million Baltimore Co’s. 


A better tone became evident in the corporate bond market as last month's 
sentiment about possible yield stabilization spread. Reception of major new 
issues improved markedly from mid-summer doldrums. 

The $90 million Pacific Telephone & Telegraph 524 per cent deben- 
tures were heavily oversubscribed when they were offered to yield 4.95 per cent. 
The financing was the costliest to a Bell System unit since 1930, when American 
T&T sold $150 million of 5 per cent debentures at an interest cost of 5.22 
per cent. The $100 million Atlantic Refining Co. 43 per cent convertible 
debentures also were oversubscribed when priced to yield 4.5 per cent. 

Recent firmness should not presage any upsurge in prices, however; the 
new issue calendar for fall is still quite heavy with this month alone featuring 14 
separate utility issues totalling about $350 million. 
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Corporations offered a record $6.9 billion of securities in the first 
half, according to the Securities & Exchange Commission; average yields on new 
industrial and utility bonds climbed to 4.86 per cent in the second quarter 
from 4.44 in the first quarter and 3.66 in the second quarter of 1956. 
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As Fed Chief Martin Sees It— 


INTEREST RATES AND INFLATION 


The important fact, says William McC. Martin, Jr., is that inflation is 
here, that it has created demands for borrowed funds in excess of financial 
savings; and any attempt to substitute newly created bank money for this 
deficiency can only aggravate the problem and make matters worse. 

In a statement before the Senate Finance Committee last month, the 
Federal Reserve Chairman made a clear and cogent case for restraint in the 
use of credit. Following are excerpts from that statement: 


HE WORKINGS of the spiral of inflation are illustrated 
by the economy of the moment. As has been 
brought out at some of the earlier hearings of this 

Committee, we are now faced with the seeming paradox 
that prices are expected to continue to rise, even though 
the specific bottlenecks in capacity that impeded the 
growth of production in 1956 have now been largely 
relieved, and investment in productive facilities con- 
tinues at very high levels. 

Houses, automobiles, household appliances, and other 
consumer goods, as well as most basic materials, are all 
readily available—at a price. The problem is no longer 
one of specific shortages or bottlenecks causing prices of 
individual commodities to be bid up because of limited 
availability but rather it is one of broad general pressure 
on all of our resources. In other words, aggregate demand 
is in excess of aggregate availabilities of these resources 
at existing prices. 

Taking the situation as a whole, as individuals, cor- 
porations, and governments proceed with their expendi- 
ture plans, buttressed by borrowed 
funds, they are in the position of at- 
tempting to bid the basic factors of 
production—land, labor, and capital 
away from each other and in the pro- 
cess the general level of costs and 
prices is inevitably pushed upward. 
Recently, this general pressure has 
been expressing itself particularly in 
rising prices for services as compared 
with goods. 

Despite the existence in some lines 
of reduced employment and slack de- 
mand, many employers now face rising 
costs when they seek to expand ac- 
tivity by adding appreciably to the 
number employed. Often, the addi- 
tional manpower required has to be bid 
away from other employers. As a re- 
sult, many current plans for further 
expansion of capacity place great em- 
phasis on more efficient, more produc- 
tive equipment rather than on more 
manpower. 
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WILLIAM McC. MARTIN, JR. 


This generalized pressure on resources comes to a head 
in financial markets in the form of a shortage of saving 
in relation to the demand for funds. A considerable 
volume of expenditure is financed at all times out of 
borrowed funds. When these funds are borrowed from 
others who have curtailed their own expenditures, no 
additional demand for resources is generated. 

On balance, however, demands for funds by those who 
have wanted to borrow money to spend in excess of their 
current incomes have outrun savings. Those who have 
saved by limiting their current expenditures, and thus 
made funds available for lending, have still not kept pace 
with the desire of governments, businesses, and indi- 
viduals to borrow in order to spend. 


Just as an intense general pressure on available re- 
sources manifests itself in rising wages and prices, a 
deficiency of savings relative to the demand for borrowed 
money manifests itself in an increase in the price of 
credit. In such circumstances, interest rates are bound 
to rise. The rise in rates might be temporarily held down 
by creating new bank money to meet 
borrowing demands, but this, as I have 
said, would add fuel to inflation and 
bring about further increases in de- 
mands. In the end, as prices rose ever 
faster, interest rates could not be held 
down. 

In summary, whatever the special 
features of the current inflation, the 
important fact is that it is here, and 
that it has created demands for bor- 
rowed funds in excess of financial sav- 
ings, even though these have grown 
appreciably. Any attempt to substi- 
tute newly created bank money for 
this deficiency in savings can only 
aggravate the problem and make mat- 
ters worse. 

The response to higher interest rates 
is complex. One result is that some 
would-be borrowers draw on cash 
balances to finance projected expen- 
ditures or lenders draw on their bal- 
ances to lend at the higher rates, thus 
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Cash on Hand and in Banks $ 273,512,803.65 Deposits $1,454,861,787.35 
U. S. Government Obligations 342,934,439.09 Ww nae : 
State, County, and Acceptances Cunmating 1,795,810.36 
Municipal Bonds 66,914,379.95 Reserve for Unearned Discount 14,352,038.14 
Other Bonds and Securities 25,592,485.67 Reserve for Interest, Taxes, etc. 9,398,035.00 
Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 2,400,000.00 Other Liabilit; 4 : 
Loans and Discounts 851,200,68 1.88 - vee 2,840,353.09 
Bank Premises and Equipment 15,049,973.86 Capital Funds: 
Other Real Estate 1.00 Capital Stock 
Customers’ Liability ($10.00 par value) $27,812,500.00 
Under Acceptances 1,783,605.58 
Accrued Interest Receivable and Surplus nansigaigael 
Other Assets 11,675,750.84 Undivided Profits 27,816,097.58 107,816,097.58 
Total Resources $1,591,064,121.52 Total Liabilities $1,591,064,121.52 


United States Government and other securities carried at $189,681,168.08 are pledged to secure U. S. Government 
Deposits, other public funds, trust deposits, and for other purposes as required or permitted by law. 
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reducing their liquidity and increasing the turnover of 
the existing money supply. 

In recent years, with the large volume of Federal 
Government securities outstanding, many holders of 
these securities—both institutions and individuals— 
have liquidated their holdings in order to shift funds to 
other uses. This has been an important influence in 
bringing about the decline in bond prices. To the extent 
that accumulated cash balances or other past savings 
can be used more actively, expenditures remain high 
relative to available resources and prices tend to rise, 
but the reduced financial liquidity eventually exerts re- 
straint on borrowing and spending. 


Borrowing Plans Revised, Deferred 


Another result of higher interest costs, together with 
greater difficulty in obtaining loans, is that many poten- 
tial borrowers revise or postpone their borrowing plans. 
To the extent that expenditures are revised or deferred, 
inflationary pressures are reduced. 


The most constructive result is the encouragement of 
a volume of savings and investment that permits con- 
tinued expansion of productive facilities at a rate con- 
sistent with growing consumption demands. Only in this 
way can the standard of living for a growing population 
be improved and the value of savings be maintained. 

Such constructive adaptations, if made in time at the 
onset of inflationary pressures, need not be large in 
order to restore balance between prospective demands 
and the resources available to meet them. It is essential, 
however, that the adjustment be made. Otherwise pros- 
pective expenditures will continue to exceed the re- 
sources available and the pressure of excess demand will 
foster an inflationary spiral. 

It has been suggested, from time to time, that the 
Federal Reserve System could relieve current pressures 
in money and capital markets without, at the same time, 
contributing to inflationary pressures. These suggestions 
usually involve Federal Reserve support of the United 
States Government securities market through one form 
or another of pegging operations. There is no way for 
the Federal Reserve System to peg the price of Govern- 
ment bonds at any given level unless it stands ready to 
buy all of the bonds offered to it at that price. 


U.S. Bond Pegs Inflationary 


This process inevitably provides additional funds for 
the banking system, permits the expansion of loans and 
investments and a comparable increase in the money 
supply—a process sometimes referred to as monetization 
of the public debt. The amount of the inflationary force 
generated by such a policy depends to some extent upon 
the demand pressures in the market at the time. It 
would be dangerously inflationary under conditions that 
prevail today. In the present circumstances the Reserve 
System could not peg the Government securities market 
without, at the same time, igniting explosive inflationary 
fuel. 

We must be clear in viewing these relationships to dis- 
tinguish cause from effect and not to confuse them. It is 
sometimes said that rising interest rates, by increasing 
the costs of doing business, lead to higher prices and thus 
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contribute to inflation. This view is based upon an inade- 
quate conception of the role of interest rates in the 
economy, and upon a mistaken idea of how interest costs 
compare with total costs. In municipal government 
budgets, it is about 2 per cent; in many utilities, it is 3 
to 5 per cent. 

Thus, as an element of cost, interest rates are relatively 
small; but as a reflection of demand pressures in markets 
for funds, interest rates are highly sensitive. As pre- 
viously explained, rising interest rates result primarily 
from an excess of borrowing demands over the available 
supply of savings. Since these demands are stimulated by 
inflation, under these circumstances rising interest rates 
are an effect of inflationary pressures, not a cause. 


Any attempt to prevent such a rise by creating new 
money would lead to a much more rapid rise in prices 
and in costs than would result from any likely increase 
in interest rates. Such an attempt, moreover, would not 
remove the need for a fundamental adjustment in the 
relation between saving and consumption and would 
probably fail in its purpose of stabilizing interest rates. 


A major cause of recent inflationary pressures has been 
the attempt to crowd into this period a volume of in- 
vestment greater than the economy could take without 
curtailing consumption more than consumers have been 
willing to do. In fact, there has been some increase in 
consumption on borrowed funds. 


Impact on Investment Outlays 


Increases in interest rates naturally come about under 
such conditions; they are the economy’s means of pro- 
tecting itself against such excessive bunching of invest- 
ment or the building up of an unsustainable rate of con- 
sumption. While the effect of a moderate change in in- 
terest rates on the cost of goods currently being produced 
and sold is small and relatively unimportant, changes in 
interest rates do assume importance as a cost in the 
planning of new investment outlays. 


These costs do not affect current operations or add to 
upward price pressures to any substantial extent. They 
do tend to deter the undertaking of new investment 
projects and to keep the amount of investment spending 
that is being undertaken in line with the economy’s 
ability to produce investment goods. To maintain arti- 
ficially low interest rates under these conditions, without 
introducing any other force to restrain investment, would 
be to invite an unbridled investment boom, inflation, 
and an inevitable collapse later. 

It is necessary to emphasize that there are many in- 
fluences, other than monetary policies and interest rates, 
that affect the volume of consumption, investment, and 
saving and their relationships. Monetary policies operate 
directly through the volume of bank credit and bank- 
created money. The volume of current saving out of 
income and the uses made of new and outstanding sav- 
ings have a more important bearing upon the avail- 
ability of investment funds than bank credit. Interest 
rates, therefore, are influenced by the relationship be- 
tween investment demands and the availability of sav- 
ings, independently of monetary policies. Interference 
with these relationships through monetary policies, in 
fact, may prevent necessary and healthy adjustments 
that help to maintain equilibrium in economic growth. 
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DON’T GO OUT ON A LIMB... 


If you have not reviewed your protec- 
tion lately, perhaps your coverage is 
getting dangerously low or new hazards 
are putting you out on the limb. Regard- 
less of whether the problem is large or 
small, you’ll find a practical, efficient 
solution in a Federal Banker’s Blanket 


Bond. Our years of experience, our 


into which has been merged 


modern 

banking 

requires 
‘modern 


protection 


broad, intimate knowledge of protec- 
tion techniques, our proven ability and 
complete facilities, plus a willingness 
to apply fresh thinking to unusual cir- 
cumstances, are your assurance of the 
best in protection. It is the reason 
more and more banks are insisting on 
Federal. 


FEDERAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE UNITED STATES GUARANTEE COMPANY 


CHUBB & SON, Managers 


90 John Street, New York 38, N. Y 
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A. B. A.’s 83rd Annual Convention 
Atlantic City — September 22-25 


PROGRAM 


Savings and Mortgage Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Jefferson Hotel, Auditorium 


Address of the President 


“Savings and Mortgage—-The Inseparable Twins” 
Daniel W. Hogan, Jr. 
President, City National Bank and Trust Company 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 


“The Responsibility of Banking in Encouraging Thrift’ 
David M. Kimbell 
Winner, National Public Speaking Contest 
of American Institute of Banking 
Lincoln Bank and Trust Company 
Louisville, Kentucky 


“The Effect of Taxation on Savings” 
Dr. Clarence E. Manion 
Member, Doran and Manion, Attorneys at Law 
South Bend, Indiana 


State Bank Division 


MONDAY, 10:00 A.M. 
Steel Pier, Casino Theater 


Address of the President 
A. K. Davis 
Chairman, Board of Directors, Wachovia Bank and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Address 
The Honorable A. Willis Robertson 
United States Senator 
Lexington, Virginia 


National Bank Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Steel Pier, Casino Theater 


Address of the President 
Sam M. Fleming 
President, Third National Bank in Nashville 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Remarks 
The Honorable Ray M. Gidney 
Comptroller of the Currency 
Washington, D. C. 


Address 
Malcolm Bryan, President 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Trust Division 


MONDAY, 2:00 P.M. 
Haddon Hall, Viking Room 


Greetings 
George F. Roberts 
Chairman, Trust Committee, New Jersey Bankers Association 
Vice President and Trust Officer, Guarantee Bank and Trust 
Company 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 

Address of the President 
Thoburn Mills 
Vice President and Trust Officer, The National Bank of Cleveland 
Cleveland, Ohio 

“Common Stocks—The Big Challenge” 
Benjamin Strong 





DANIEL W. HOGAN, JR. 


Savings & Mortgage Division 
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A. K. DAVIS 


State Bank Division 


SAM M. FLEMING 


National Bank Division 
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President, United States Trust Company of New York 
New York, New York 


Agricultural Breakfast 


TUESDAY, 8:00 A.M. 
Haddon Hall, Vernon Room 


Presiding 
Harry W. Schaller 
Chairman, Agricultural Commission, A.B.A. 
President, Citizens First National Bank 
Storm Lake, lowa 


“Agricultural Problems’’ 
Dr. William |. Myers 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture 
Cornell University 
Ithaca, New York 


First General Session 


TUESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 
Convention Hall, Ballroom 


Call to Order 
Erle Cocke 
President, American Bankers Association 
Vice Chairman of the Board and Chairman of the Executive Committee 
The Fulton National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia 


Presentation of the Colors 
Color Guard,.U. S. Naval Air Station 
Atlantic City, New Jersey 


Invocation 
Dr. Monroe F. Swilley, Jr. 
Second Ponce de Leon Baptist Church 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Address of the President 
Mr. Cocke 


Report—-Official Acts and Proceedings of the Executive Council 


Report of the Nominating Committee and Election of Officers 


Address 
Frank Pace, Jr. 
President, General Dynamics Corporation 
New York, New York 


THOBURN MILLS 


Trust Division 
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HARRY W. SCHALLER 


Agricultural Commission 


Second General Session 
WEDNESDAY, 9:15 A.M. 


Convention Hall, Ballroom 


Call to Order 
President Cocke 


Invocation 
Reverend George W. Lawrence, D.D. 
Ventnor Community Church 
Ventnor City, New Jersey 


Address 
Roger M. Blough 


Chairman, Board of Directors, United States Steel Corporation 
New York, New York 


Greetings 
Robert B. Anderson 
Secretary of the Treasury 
Washington, D. C. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee 


Address 
The Honorable Peter Thorneycroft 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 
London, England 


Entertainment Schedule 


Synday, September 22 


4:00 P.M. Reception and Tea—WMusic 
Vernon Room, Garden Room, and 
English Lounge, Haddon Hall 


8:45 P.M. The Voice of Firestone Orchestra 
Howard Barlow, Conducting 
Warner Theatre 
Arkansas Avenue and Boardwalk 


Monday, September 23 


12 Noon _ Ladies Luncheon, Fashion and “Take Off" Prizes 
Ballroom, Convention Hall 
Georgia Avenue and Boardwalk 


Tuesday, September 24 


8:45 P.M. Through the Years with Light Opera 
Warner Theatre 
Arkansas Avenue and Boardwalk 





GEORGE R. BOYLES 


Treasurer 





























Planters Bank and  —— 
Trust Company, ae 
Hopkinsville, Kentucky 


when we plan your new quarters 


you know where you 
stand...before you start! 





Rarely in your business life will you make a more important 
decision than when you decide to build new quarters, or to 
remodel. With that decision, cost becomes a major consideration. The wise banking 
executive will know that a realistic cost estimate is essential to the project’s success. 


When you select Bank Building & Equipment Corporation as your designer, you 
know where you stand before you start. You control the costs from the “beginning. 
As part of our preliminary analysis, we submit a guaranteed cost estimate. You'll pay 
no more... and you may pay less. 


One big reason why BB&EC can give you a firm, fixed commitment is experience. 
Another is specialization. Over 3,200 completed financial building projects, in virtually 
every corner of the U. S., are testimonials to our experience and specialization. 

Your project will draw on the biggest team of financial design specialists in the world 
... analysts, designers, engineers, cost consultants, construction and equipment 
experts. They work togethe r, following long-tested planning techniques, to get your 
project completed on schedule... and within the limits of a practical budget! 








Your new or remodeled quarters, when they’re designed by specialists, will produce 
other important benefits, too... benefits such as lower operating costs, increased 
employee productivity and morale, new business, new profits’ Why not investigate... 
before you invest? 





Southeast Branch 
Fort Wayne National Bank 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


First National Bank, Jackson, Mississippi 


Se/ect your designer with care.. 


Check his financial responsibility as well as his 


skill and experience in this highly specialized field! 


Le ey VILLE, 


Headquarters: St. Lovis, 1130 Hampton Ave. 


Offices in: NEW york, 342 Madison Avenue e atLanta, Western Unio 
Building * SAN FRANCISCO, 275 Post Street + cHicaco, 333 N. Michiga 


Operating Outside Continental U.S. as: Bank Building Corporation, International 


Operating in Mexico as: Edificios Para Bancos « Subsidiary: Design Inc orporated 


INVALUABLE AID TO YOUR PLANS GROUP IN DISCUSSING YOUR NEW QUARTERS PROJE 


Mr. J. B. Gander, President 


468 
Bank BuILpING anp Equipment Corporation OF AMERICA 
1130 Hampton Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 


Send my free copy of: “BANKER'S GUIDE TO PROFITABLE NEW QUARTERS” 
On or about we contemplate: 
Send for your (J) NEW BUILDING ) MODERNIZED QUARTERS 
View of lobby, Southeast Branch 


| NEW FIXTURES 
] MODERNIZED FIXTURES 
Fort Wayne, National Bank copy today... 
Fort Wayne, Indiana yours for the Tite 
asking! Bank 
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Change Brings Progress... 


and there’s been a lot of it, says this New England banker. 


He cites, among other things, the changes that have occurred in the 
fields of customer relations, investment and loan policies, stock 
* ownership, capital ratios, and agricultural banking in general. 


HE ADAGE, “Nothing is as constant 
as change,” applies to the busi- 
ness of banking as to few others. 

We have come a long way since the 
day of the loosely chartered, currency- 
issuing banks which characterized 
that period in our nation’s banking 
history which led up to the passage 
of the National Bank Act. That was 
the first long stride toward the stable 
and strong banking system that is 
today’s heritage from the past. 


Early reports of the Comptroller of 
the Currency reveal that invested 
capital and circulating notes comprised 
the bulk of the liabilities of the newly 
chartered national banks, with de- 
posits playing a minor role for a num- 
ber of years. State-chartered commer- 
cial banks practically disappeared 
from the scene, and the count at one 
time was down to fifty, as compared to 
some 500 nationals. Then came a 
gradual turnabout which has culmi- 
nated in a present ratio of two to one 
in favor of state-chartered banks. 

A similarly drastic change has oc- 
curred in capital-deposit ratios. A 
ratio of ten of capital funds to one of 
deposits was not uncommon in the 
years immediately following the in- 
ception of the national banking sys- 
tem. Bank management was obviously 
beholden only to stockholders in those 
days. Depositors were but a twig on 
the branch and it is only natural that 
this relationship should have helped 
to bring into being the positive, “‘I 
want it this way” type of bank execu- 
tive, with his resistance to change of 
every kind. Fortunately for banking, 
the banking public, and the communi- 
ty at large, he is no longer with us. 

It should be noted in passing that 
bank supervision has likewise under- 
gone tremendous changes for the 
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By GEORGE H. STEBBINS 


President, The Simsbury Bank and Trust Company 


Simsbury, Connecticut 


better, and that we have had upwards 
of 40 years of steady progress in the 
administration of our central banking 
system. The country’s bankers have 
also made commendable progress in 
achieving a better understanding of 
the purposes and functions of that 
system, and it is to be hoped that 
the general public is not too far behind. 

Until about World War I, our 
banks, mutuals of course excepted, 
were strongly inclined to confine their 
attention to ‘‘commercial’’ interests, 
and that may well account for their 
present-day somewhat misleading des- 
ignation as commercial banks. But as 
the years have passed, the man in the 
street has received steadily increasing 
recognition as a most important 
source of business. 

This trend has become especially 
pronounced in the last quarter cen- 
tury, during which much of banking’s 
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advertising and promotional effort has 
been directed at the individual and his 
family. He has been urged to pay by 
check, bank by mail, use fixed-cost 
personalized checks. He has been told 
of the advantages of one-stop banking. 
Figuring more and more prominently 
in the sales efforts of banks has been 
their endeavor to meet the needs of 
individual customers for instalment 
credit, even to the point of stressing in 
their advertising a readiness to take 
care of deficits in the family budget. 


Maturities Geared to Income 


There has been a belated recognition 
of the fact that the paying ability of 
the individual derives almost in its 
entirety from his monthly income, so 
mortgages with fixed lump-sum ma- 
turities have been very largely re- 
placed by loans calling for monthly 
amortization payments that are close- 
ly tailored to the wage, salary, or 
other income of the borrower. The 
30-, 60-, and 90-day note formerly 
employed for this purpose has fallen 
into disuse, notwithstanding the magic 
ease with which discount could be 
figured, especially if the rate happened 
to be six per cent. 

Changed management concepts 
have also characterized other phases 
of the banking operation, and not the 
least of these has occurred in the field 
of bank investments. In the 20’s every 
bank had at least one bond expert. 
He was prone to launch without provo- 
cation into a learned discourse about 
Railroad ist and Refunding 4’s of 
1998; Serb, Croat and Slovene 8’s; 
subordinated debentures, collateral 
trust certificates, earnings time bond 
interest, and all the rest of the jargon 
of the trade. He was somewhat the 
outgrowth of supervisory pressures. 
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The argument would run, “With 
nothing but local loans, where are you 
going to dig up funds if you have a 
deposit run-off? You need some mar- 
ketable secondary reserves.” 


The theory was, of course, sound, 
but the expert’s means of implement- 
ing it proved to be quite the contrary 
when a real need for funds developed 
during the 1929-33 period of liquida- 
tion. Instead of providing the needed 
cash, the expert’s holdings sank to 
ruinously low levels, and there were 
days when he found it impossible to 
obtain a bid for his offerings. Pre- 
senting quite a contrast is the present 
situation in which Governments and 
municipals comprise a major portion 
of the typical bank’s investments, and 
“Other Bonds, Notes and Deben- 
tures” have assumed a _ distinctly 
minor role. 


Banks Haven't Kept Pace 


Perhaps the most revolutionary 
change of all has occurred in the field 
of operational and customer handling 
techniques. While an intense desire to 
meet constantly rising customer needs 
in the face of continuously increasing 
pay roll costs has given rise to much 
improvement, it is to be doubted that 
we have kept pace with the progress in 
mechanization that has been achieved 
in other industries. A minute spent 
watching cigarette or chewing gum 
manufacturing and packaging devices, 
for instance, will inevitably cause one 
to wonder why so much bank work is 
still being done manually. 

But there are other aspects of bank 
management and operation that have 
progressed even more slowly. Oddly 
enough, while a host of lending officers 
and credit department personnel are 
razor sharp in noting changes and 
creeping weaknesses in borrowers’ 
statements, bankers are often in the 
dark about their own costs. Invest- 
ment analysts figuratively tear their 
hair over the lack of uniformity in the 
annual and interim asset, liability 
and earnings reports made by banks 
to their stockholders. This would seem 
to be due in large part to a failure to 
employ generally accepted accounting 
practices in the preparation of such 
reports. 

Bankers would do well to take a 
leaf from the experience of the auto- 
mobile industry in this regard. Years 
ago, that industry worked out sen- 
sible, understandable uniform sets of 
accounts, records and statements for 
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Remember, it veu're wet 
A fully Insured—it's not enough! 













SEE 
AT A 
GLANCE 


WHAT IT WOULD COST TO 
REPLACE ANY HOME TODAY! 


This authoritative Estimating Chart* shows how replace- 
ment costs have gone up in the past 20 years—on any house 
that originally cost from $8,000 to $50,000. It reveals, for 
example, that a $10,000 house built in 1946 would cost 
$15,200 to replace today ... that a $20,000 house built in 
1940 would cost $52,000 to rebuild today. 


While this Estimating Chart was designed to help our agents 
show homeowners the importance of insuring to full value— 
we feel that its pocket-size convenience might have some 
value to you. 

Like a copy? There’s no charge or obligation. Just use 
this handy coupon. 


*Based on figures supplied by F. W. Dodge Corporation, nationally known 
source of construction information, for homes built since 1937 originally 
costing between $8,000 and $450,000. 


Susur COVLCE’ Ce OMKIG CH 


Home Office: 59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N. Y. 
FIRE e¢ AUTOMOBILE e MARINE 
The Home Indemnity Company, an affiliate, writes 
Casualty Insurance, Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


A stock company represented by over 40,000 independent local agents and brokers 


U.S. Residential 
Building Costs 
EASY ESTIMATING CHART 
BASED ON bow SERVICE REAL ESTATE 


VALUATION CALCULATOR 
APRIL 1957 


“THE HOME: 


(Fusurvance Company 
Ol 
we Orrice 5° Meides lene, New York 6.6 v 








sa ee cre secre cma naman 


The Home Insurance Company, Dept. BH 
59 Maiden Lane, New York 8, N.Y. 


Please send me a copy of your handy Hstimating Chart. 


NAME_ 


ADDRESS 


City Zone State 
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This is V-CHEK 


NOW BEING ISSUED 
BY BANKS IN... 


FLORIDA 
MISSOURI 
© LAHOMA 


V-CHEKS ARE CERTIFIED 
AND GUARANTEED 
BY THE ISSUING BANK 


V-CHEKs are in $10, $20, $50 and $100 denomi- 
nations. Total V-CHEK folder values are $50, 
$100, $250 and $500. 


Properly executed payment cannot be stopped. 


They have already been circulated and cashed 
throughout the U. S., Canada and Mexico. 


V-CHEKs will soon be available for firms and 
corporations for cash advances. 


These three banks were chosen to inaugurate the 
V-CHEK System: 


First State BANK STATE BANK | NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY = ss 
Or LAKELAND OF WELLSTON OF TULSA 


LAKELAND, FLORIDA TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


V-CHEK bass 
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its franchised dealers, and they have 
been almost universally adopted. But 
bankers tend to cling to whatever 
system they may have inherited, and 
to modify and patch it up, with an 
“I like the way we do it”’ attitude. 


From an over-all point of view, 
many of the nation’s banks would be 
financially more sound and the bank- 
ing needs of their communities would 
be more adequately met, if their 
managements had managed to induce 
the two or three controlling families 
to sell their majority interest to the 
butchers, bakers and candlestick mak- 
ers of their respective communities. 
Where this has been done, boards of 
directors have been enlarged and 
strengthened, and shareholders have 
become more largely representative of 
the areas served. The resulting dif- 
fusion of ownership has lessened the 
probability of a sudden sell-out or 
merger. And a board selected by a 
large number of minority shareholders 


- will, in the very nature of things, ap- 


proach the question of management 
continuity with far greater objectivity 
than one in which management and 
ownership are to a considerable extent 
combined. 


It goes without saying that wide- 
spread ownership of a bank’s stock is 
conducive to the creation within the 
bank and throughout the organization 
of a community-wide sales and service 
consciousness. As a part-owner, the 
stockholder has a direct interest in 
the bank’s welfare and progress that 
can hardly fail to assure his whole- 
hearted support of any promotional 
effort in which the management might 
engage. And if he is encouraged to do 
so, he will carry back to the manage- 
ment every complaint and every sug- 
gestion looking toward the improve- 
ment of the bank’s services that comes 
to his attention. Better service to an 
ever increasing proportion of the 
people of the bank’s trade area will be 
the inevitable result. 


An age-old and never settled ques- 
tion concerns itself with the adequacy 
of bank capitalization. It is probably 
the most interesting and least under- 
stood problem with which we have to 
deal. For reasons that are not alto- 
gether clear to us, bankers of two or 
three generations ago came to accept 
a ratio of net worth to deposits of 1 to 
10 as a correct formula, and it was de- 
fended by both the informed and the 
ignorant. 


While there is still a good deal of 
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confusion on the subject of ratios, 
bankers are generally agreed that capi- 
tal funds should equal some more or 
less arbitrary proportion of the bank’s 
exposure to risk, as represented by the 
total amount of its so-called “risk 
assets.”” The latter term is ordinarily 
accepted as including all assets other 
than cash and Governments. Others 
argue that any evaluation of risk for 
the purpose stated should take into 
consideration the market risk on Gov- 
ernments. Many banks apply a bond 
rating equivalent to each piece of 
paper owned, and decide upon their 
own capital needs on the basis of the 
risk thus indicated. 


No Slide-Rule Approach 


It is held by banks advocating the 
latter procedure that the degree of 
risk revealed by such a rating will be 
sure to vary from bank to bank, and 
that the capital-risk-asset ratio should 
be computed accordingly. Every as- 
sociation credit work shop gives rise 
to discussions that reveal the diversity 
of risks with which banks are obliged 
to deal and a variety of opinions as to 
how they should be handled. There is 
no slide-rule approach to the many 
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and varied problems of America’s bor- 
rowers, and there is, by the same 
token, no uniformity in the risks as- 
sumed in meeting their credit needs. 
Supervisory authorities, rather than 
deal with some 14,500 individual situa- 
tions, prefer to nudge those deemed to 
be on the low side by comparing their 
ratios with those of the other banks of 
their area or state, or the nation as a 
whole. 


The differences revealed by such 
comparisons reflect to a considerable 
extent differences in lending policy, 
and it is our own notion about it that 
lending policy should be expressed in 
writing with sufficient definiteness to 
lend itself to periodic review and revi- 
sion. Farm representatives and others 
to whom a certain amount of lending 
authority is delegated can then be told 
exactly what their discretionary limits 
are; and exceptions will’go into the 
record as exceptions and be given 
whatever special handling they may 
require. 


Any intelligently conceived loan and 
investment policy will give the fullest 
possible consideration to the nature of 
the funds with which the bank is 


| Briees, ScwacpLe & Go., Inc. 


| 44 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
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working. The extent to which banks 
have been obliged to liquidate their 
short-term bonds and rely increasingly 
upon the conversion at a considerable 
loss of longer term issues is too largely 
indicative of what I have described as 
a “‘drift-with-the-tide policy’? which 
says, ‘‘We will invest only that portion 
of our deposits not needed for re- 
serves and such funds as we are un- 
able to lend on a basis satisfactory to 


” 


us. 


Deposit Pattern Controls 


Such a policy or absence of policy 
inevitably leads towards a too full 
portfolio of some classes of loans and 
an investment program that serves 
only as a mopper up of momentarily 
available cash. Banks in agricultural 
areas have been slow to adopt the 
simple tools that are readily available 
as an aid to the formulation of re- 
source allocations to certain types of 
loans and investments. Simple groups 
of deposit swings and trends result 
from the even simpler averaging of 
deposits by the week or by the 
month. Using varied-colored inks or 
pencils and superimposing one year’s 
graphs on another soon gives the in- 
termediate and seasonal deposit varia- 
tions and develops the longer term 
trends. Most banks have a deposit 
pattern all their own. There is little 
likelihood that any two will be found 
to be alike. 


Having visualized our bank’s sea- 
sonal and long term pattern of deposit 
trends, good banking practice requires 
a policy determination of: 


1. The respective percentages that 
will be loaned and invested, with 
discretionary allowances; 


2. The proportion of loanable de- 
posits to be available for each of 
the several types of classes of 
borrowers. 


In areas of sizable deposit swings, the 
stated investment policy surely will 
call for utilizing very short term in- 
vestments of the highest grade in the 
period of bulging deposits and low 
credit demand, so that there will be 
an assured supply of funds with which 
to meet the anticipated deposit de- 
cline and seasonal active demand for 
credit. 


A bank might decide after analyzing 
the volatility of its deposits that 
40 per cent should be held in the form 
of reserves and investments, which 
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would leave 60 per cent available for 
loans. A further determination could 
then be made of the respective por- 
tions of this 60 per cent that should be 
made available for consumer credit, 
business, agricultural, and other cate- 
gories of loans. 


It involves less effort and it is, for 
the moment, less embarrassing to 
drift with the tide, to maneuver a 
rudderless ship, than to chart an al- 
location of deposits course, but such 
aimless meandering can come to no 
good end. It will inevitably result in 
the overextension of certain types of 
credit, and the bank so situated will 
find itself unable as time goes on to 
make, with safety, the loans that will 
best serve the interests of the borrow- 
er, his community and area, and the 
economy of the nation as a whole. 


But even a sound loan policy is of 
little avail if the bank lacks the means 
with which to give it full and accurate 
expression in its lending decisions. 
Information is a first essential to that 
end, and it must be intelligently ap- 
plied. The agricultural banker is thus 
under the necessity of obtaining much 
of his information in the field and 
basing his decisions on a thorough 
knowledge and understanding of all 
the factors involved. 


Fieldmen the Answer 


Many agricultural bankers through- 
out the country have found that these 
objectives can be achieved to their 
own satisfaction only by engaging the 
services of one or more fieldmen who 
are solidly grounded in agricultural 
techniques and economics. These men 
have proved to be an effective means 
of keeping their banks’ managements 
thoroughly abreast of all developments 
affecting their agricultural loans. They 
have been found especially helpful in 
detecting in their incipient stages any 
conditions and trends that might in 
the absence of corrective measures 
cause a loan to go sour. And by no 
means the least of their achievements 
have been in the field of public and 
community relations. 

But it is in the development of 
dependable information that the field- 
man functions most effectively and 
usefully. With the information thus 
made available, the bank’s loan officers 
are able to base their decisions on 
facts rather than conjecture and sus- 
picion, and their collateral require- 
ments can be accurately geared to the 
needs of the individual situations 
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with which they are called upon to 
deal. 


The personal property lien records 
of many of America’s towns and 
counties are cluttered with instru- 
ments that never should have been 
drawn. Thousands of this country’s 
honest, progressive, financially solid 
farmers have never had the oppor- 
tunity of proving their word is as 
good as their bond because custom 
and habit have somehow come to de- 
mand that the agricultural borrower 
be required to pledge security whether 
it is needed or not. In these days of 
high labor expense in banks, it is es- 


pecially appropriate to take a long, 
hard, studied look at the need for and 
the cost of following this procedure 
when dealing with those whose hands 
are clean and whose record warrants 
faith in their future. 


For, notwithstanding all that may 
be done to secure a loan, the bank’s 
mainstay is still the honesty and in- 
tegrity of the borrower. It is only by 
giving these attributes in those with 
whom we are doing business the recog- 
nition that is their due that we can 
cause them to grow and to play a role 
of constantly increasing importance in 
our relations with people in general. 


Investment Bonds and Stocks 


Securities of the United States Government 
and its Instrumentalities 


State, Municipal, Revenue and Housing Securities 


Bonds, Preferred and Common Stocks of Industrial, 
Public Utility and Railroad Corporations 


Bank Stocks 


Casualty, Fire and Life Insurance Company Stocks 


Bankers’ Acceptances 


Securities of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development 


Canadian Bonds 


Foreign Dollar Bonds 


Underwriter + Distributor » Dealer 


New York Boston 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


PitTsBURGH CuHicaco 


SANn FRANCISCO 
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How’s Business? 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, in its publication, Business 
Trends: 


USINESS confidence as to the 
prospects of,a fourth-quarter 
pickup in business activity 

from the current seasonal summer 
lull seems to have waned in the 
past month or so. The slackening 
in optimism is undoubtedly asso- 
ciated with the recent decline in 
stock market prices from  near- 
record levels and the further notch- 
ing up of interest rates for both 
long- and short-term loans as the 
demand for funds continues to out- 
strip the available supply. The de- 
termination of the Administration 
to bring defense expenditures under 
control, and to cut them back to 
previously announced budget plans, 
has also come as a shock to some 
analysts who had foreseen only a 
continuous upward spiral in such 
outlays. 

Despite these developments, ba- 
sic business news continues to be 
favorable and, in some cases, more 
favorable than had been indicated 
by preliminary reports or estimates. 


Important Distinction 


Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, 
m its monthly and eco- 
nomic review, The Guaranty Sur- 
vey: 


business 


N VIEW of the apparent tendency 
for bearish sentiment to grow, 
one point particularly 

worth noting at present. This is 
that the doubts which have emerged 
of late have been directed to, and 
seem pretty much restricted to, 
the question whether there will be 
a rise in business this autumn of 
more than seasonal proportions. 
This is not the same thing as 
raising the question whether there 
will be a business decline, and the 
distinction is significant. To argue 
that business will continue at ap- 
proximately present levels is not 
to argue that a decline is imminent. 


seems 


For the present, it remains far 
more difficult to make a _ persua- 
sive case for actual decline than to 


question the argument for expan- 
sion. Certainly stock market be- 
havior of late does not necessarily 
mean that investors anticipate a 
cyclical downturn. Conceivably, 
they may merely be downgrading 
their expectations as compensa- 
tion for over-exuberance last spring 
when a second-half upturn was 
commonly assumed to be in pros- 
pect. 


Parallel? 


Dave Matthews, manager of the 
Bank & Institutional Investment 
Service of Hayden, Stone & Co.: 


T IS to be noted that the aggress- 
ive phase of high money policy 
in 1953 lasted only about four 

months. At that time, we also had a 
declining stock market. Economists 
disagreed as they do now about in- 
flation. The Treasury ran into em- 
barrassment by June of that year 
by finding it necessary to resort to 
extended and substantial direct 
placement of securities with the 
Federal Reserve. The market may 
be reasoning that by the end of this 
year a time period of about four 
months, similar to that in 1953, 
will have elapsed between the time 
of the most recent money market 
moves and the termination of the 
tight money period. 


Unwholesome Development 


The First National City Bank of 
New York, in its monthly letter, 
Business & Economic Conditions: 


sees growing acceptance of the 
idea of inflation as the new 

way of life...is not a 
wholesome development. The long- 
er it goes on, the greater the danger 
that a good many people and con- 
cerns may find themselves out on a 
limb should things not pan out as 
expected. Even though those who 
predict creeping inflation should 
prove to be right in the long run, 
the movement they envisage is 
hardly likely to proceed without 
interruptions, which could be pain- 
ful. With the expansion of indus- 
trial capacity that has taken place 
in many lines, there is some ques- 
tion as to how much further wage 





and price increases can go without 
encountering consumer resistance 
and over-supply, with deflationary 
results. 


Now Is Not the Time 


The First National Bank of Boston’s 
New England Letter, on labor de- 
mands for a shorter work week or 


fewer hours: 
wy 

that a time of inflationary 

pressures like the present pro- 
vides a suitable starting point for 
the adoption of any wide-scale 
program of more pay for less work. 
To do so would merely accelerate 
the rise in labor costs per unit of 
output, already in excess of the 
general price level since 1952. 

Shorter work time, if unwisely 

forced by the sheer monopoly power 
of big unions, with labor pre- 
empting the rewards, could exact 
an unwarranted price in lost pro- 
duction of goods and services. 


IS seriously to be doubted 


For the Record 


Roger M. Blough, chairman of 
United States Steel Corp., before the 
Subcommittee on Antitrust & Mo- 
nopoly of the Senate Judiciary 
Committee: 


NITED STATES STEEL, like any 
other enterprise, has many re- 
sponsibilities which must be 

weighed not only in the light of 
present day pressures, but also in 
the light of long-range necessities. 
One of these is our obligation to our 
shareowners, who are widely as- 
sumed to be people of great 
wealth—-people who do not really 
need their dividends anyway. 

But a survey we took among 
them four years ago showed that 
more than half of these stockhold- 
ers had incomes of less than $4,500 
a year, and many of them had less 
than $2,000. That was not just 
what they got from U.S. Steel, you 
understand. That was their total 
income from all taxable sources. 
So, the incomes of more than half 
of our stockholders were less than 
the average wage we were then 
paying to the men in our mills. 
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A Great Correspondent 


The brilliant, epigrammatic style which marked 
Ralph Waldo Emerson’s lectures and essays is 
also evident in his extensive correspondence with 
many leading literary and political men of his 
day. Although primarily known as a philosopher, 
the widely traveled “Sage of Concord” had an 
enormous range of interests in the world around 
him. 

As a correspondent for many thousands of 
banks in this country and around the globe, 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank has achieved an 
international reputation for outstanding service. 
Whether you need assistance expediting foreign 
collections and remittances, speedy handling of 
commercial letters of credit, local and overseas 
credit reports and general business information, 
making introductions and advising on plant 
locations for your clients at home and abroad — 
or any other of Chemical’s many services — you 
will find at your disposal complete, modern 
facilities and extensive resources. 
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Because it is situated in the heart of the 
financial world, Chemical offers unsurpassed in- 
vestment and security handling services, and is 
also often able to include your bank in situations 
which will help meet your special loan and invest- 
ment requirements. We suggest you inquire 
about the advantages of establishing a corre- 
spondent relationship with us. 


CHEMICAL 
CORN EXCHANGE 


Paw 


Founded 1824 





165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 15 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Greatest advance 
in microfilming— 


Just dial 
your code— 
CT Myla 
microfilming 
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New Recordak Reliant 
Microfilmer with Kodamatic 
Indexing lets you code items 
photographically right on 
the film—find any picture 
faster in your film reader 


So EASY—just dial the desired 
code number on the new Recordak 
Reliant before you feed a batch of 
documents. 

This simple step takes the hunt 
and peck—the stop and go—out of 
subsequent film reference. For with 
this completely new type of index- 
ing your code designations are never 
out of sight . . . can be read easily no matter how fast 
your film is traveling in the film reader. 

The secret: Unique coding lines are photographed 
right on the film between documents. These lines, 
which appear to run continuously when film is 
advanced, are read against a scale on the top (or 
side) of your film reader. 

The girl above, for example, has stopped the film 
at items which were indexed 43.” (Line at left is at 
40... other line at 3. Up to 100 different codings 
can be made on a roll of film ... and found in 
a flash!) 


Saves time every time films are viewed 


Ever so much easier for your bookkeeping depart- 
ment to find checks, deposit slips, statements. Or 
your Transit Department to put its finger on proof 


S=RECORDPK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
now in its 30th year 
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machine sendings and direct letters. No end to the 
uses—wherever records are filmed and referred to 
youll be dollars ahead in no time at all with 
Kodamatic Indexing. (Just one of the exclusive 
features found in the new Reliant!) 

Free Trial! But see for yourself! Have a new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic In- 
dexing installed in your bank on a 30-day Free Trial 
Basis. Absolutely no obligation to buy or rent. But 
act today—requests filled in order received. 


**Recordak” is a trademark 


eeeeeeeeeee MAIL COUPON TODAY eeeeeeeeeeeee 
RECORDAK CORPORATION {J-5) 
415 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: We are interested in free 30-day trial of new 
Recordak Reliant Microfilmer with Kodamatic Indexing. 


Name Position 


Bank. 
Street 


City - State 
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A PETAT PAELLA LATION 
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i EXIWARD ¥. GER, Vice President. STATE PLANTERS BANK OF COMMYECE & TRUST, KICHMOND, VIKGINIA 










EDITOR’ S NOTE: Mr. Gee's rules, as originally published in the Bulletin of Robert Morris Associates and Bankers Monthly, 
have, of course, been widely read. But loan officers everywhere will want to be reminded of them and to bring them to 
the attention of those who are constanily entering their ranks. It is to meet this need that we have asked the author to prepare 
a condensation which would be suitable for framing or for desk-top use. The condensed version appears below, and a 
sketch of the framing piece is shown above. Copies of the latter will be mailed without charge upon request addressed to 
Bankers Monthly, P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Kleven Rules for Loan Officers 


By Epwarp F. Ger, Vice President 
State-Planters Bank of Commerce & Trusts 
Richmond, Virginia 





















ONE effectiveness—by learning more about a man, 
Condition yourself to look upon each loan request a business, an industry, and economic conditions 
as a challenge and an opportunity—not a chore. generally. 















When you get a loan request, look at it this 


; ; TWO 
way: Here’s a chance to put to work the things 


Don’t pre-judge or pre-evaluate but listen attentively, 


cnow; here’s a challenge to my judgment; here’s ° . . . 
I know; here’s a challenge to my judgment; her intelligently, understandingly, and sympathetically. 


a problem to be solved; to be analyzed, evaluated, 


and concluded to the advantage of the bank, the We tend to judge ourselves by our thoughts— 
applicant, and the community. Here, in all prob- others by their actions and words as interpreted 
ability, is an opportunity to grow, to increase my by the varying meanings that such actions and 
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in correspondent banking 





One of the original two correspondent banks in the United States is The 
Bank of New York, holder of New York Clearing House Number “1”. New 
York’s first bank has been privileged to meet the needs of an ever-increasing 


number of banks and bankers for nearly a century and three quarters. 


THE BANK OF NEW YORK 


New York’s First Bank + Founded 1784 
48 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 


Telephone: WHitehall 3-4800 Cable Address: “‘Bankone”’ 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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words may have for us. Only after we have lis- 
tened, attentively and sympathetically, and under- 
stood, intelligently, should we attempt to judge 
or evaluate. Most of us don’t listen—we get the 
gist of what the applicant is saying but are so busy 
thinking of what we're going to say, pre-judging 
and pre-evaluating, that we fail to hear and 
understand him fully. 


THREE 
Don’t pretend to have knowledge you don’t have or 
about which you are doubtful. 


The mark of a wise man is his acknowledgment 
of his limitations. When an applicant assumes 
incorrectly that you know certain things about 
him or his business or his industry, or even about 
banking or law, it is tempting, but dangerous, to 
let him proceed on that assumption. Try never to 
yield to this weakness—stop him promptly, set 
him straight on your deficiencies, ask him ques- 
tions, and don’t proceed until you are absolutely 
sure of your ground. 


FOUR 
Keep pushing yourself back from the details ( though 


they must be covered) in order to stand off and view 
the credit as a unified whole. 


We can become so immersed in figures and 
details as to lose sight of, or give inadequate 
attention to, the broad strengths or weaknesses 
of a credit as a whole. Keep standing off for per- 
spective to see that the picture is complete; that 
nothing has been left out; that no loose ends 
remain. Keep looking at the tree, the whole tree, 
and its place in the forest about it. 


FIVE 
Remember that, with respect to a loan, it’s not 


simply “how good” but also “how liquid.” 
ply “how good” but also “] liquid 


A safe loan is a loan that, to the extent deter- 
minable, is free from ultimate loss. A sound loan 
is a safe loan that can be repaid within its maturity 
terms without hardship or stress on the borrower. 
It is not enough for a loan to be safe; it must 
also be sound. However strong the statement or 
however good the security, always ask yourself 
this question: “How is he going to pay it back?” 






SIX 


Don't commit yourself prematurely before getting 


all the facts, considering all the aspects, and delib- 
erating adequately. 









On every loan desk, there might well be this 
reminder: “Of thy unspoken word, thou art 
master.” Don’t speak the word until you're pre- 
pared to do so and until you’re prepared to be 
bound by its consequences. Be sure you have all 
the facts, that every consideration has been 
weighed, before you commit yourself on any 
point or in any way at any stage of the discussion. 
Once a statement is prematurely made, or a 
decision prematurely announced, you'll be so 
busy trying to justify your position, then and 
thereafter, that judgment and reason may well 
be ignored. 


SEVEN 
Don't attribute the dirty work to “the loan com- 


mittee’ or “the board” or “the bank’ or “the 


head office.” 


Never indicate or imply to an applicant that 
you might well agree with him but that the loan 
refusal, or the rate increase, or the request for 
security or endorsements, or some other disagree- 
able decision, is the work of “the loan com- 
mittee’ or “the board” or “the bank” or of 
“those people at the head office.” You represent 
the bank; you are the bank; you must assume or 
share (“we think; “we” have decided: “we” 
have concluded) full responsibility for any deci- 
sion that is made by the bank. Your responsibility 
is to argue the merits of the decision within the 
bank; once it is made it becomes your decision 
also—as long as you remain a part of the bank. 
If it then needs defending, you must defend it 
as your own decision. 


EIGHT 
Never apologize or beat around the bush when, after 
mature deliberation on all the facts, vou have to turn 
down a loan request or lay down a requirement or 
rate you suspect will be unhappily received. 


Timidity has no place in a loan officer's makeup. 
Be sure of your ground, evaluate carefully, then 
say straight out what your considered judgment 
dictates, without apology or hesitation because 
you suspect it may prove disagreeable. Make it a 
point to look the applicant straight in the eye 
when you say it—you don’t have to be evasive or 
uncertain when you're convinced of the sound- 
ness of your grounds. 


NINE 


Accept full responsibility and make decisions promptly 


on your own when you know you have all the facts, 
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“The Goodwill of your 
Consumer Credit Customers 
is a Priceless Asset” 
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CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE 


through 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 


The fact that Bankers Security Life was the first insurance 





company in the nation to provide Credit Life Insurance is important only 
in that these additional years of experience and performance 
are your total assurance of superior service and protection. 
Whether it’s CREDIT LIFE or ORDINARY LIFE in any or all of 


their forms, or CREDIT ACCIDENT AND HEALTH, turn to 


Experience for Performance 


BANKERS SECURITY LIFE 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


103 PARK AVENUE MURRAY HILL 55-4000 NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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have considered all aspects of the case, and have 
sound reasons for the decisions you make. 


There is no reason to seek guidance from others 
or to share the responsibility with others when 
you are acting within your authority, when you 
are confident of your facts, and when you have 
confidence in your judgment. Seek counsel and 
guidance only when you are unsure—never sim- 
ply to shift or dilute your responsibility. When 
you are certain, act. But see to it that your 
action is not motivated to any degree by a desire 
to show your authority or that you have the 
power to act without consulting others. 


TEN 
When you have concluded from the facts and your 
deliberations that you are going to say “yes,” say 
it ungrudgingly. 


Most problems in life have shades of gray— 
they're neither all white nor all black. When 
you've concluded that you’re going to grant a 
loan request, concede to the white as graciously 
as you can. Don’t burden the applicant with the 





impression that you’re doing him a favor or that 
he has talked you into doing something against 
your judgment. If you’re going to lend the money, 
don’t taint it in the process. Weaknesses should 
be discussed before the decision is reached; once 
reached, a favorable decision overrides such 
weaknesses and should be given positively and 
ungrudgingly. 


ELEVEN 


Don’t place too much dependence on any set of 
rules like this. 


Lending money soundly is primarily a matter 
of applying intelligence to the facts in each case. 
Intelligence, in a way, is simply common sense— 
it is the inborn and God-given ability of an indi- 
vidual to apply his knowledge and experience, 
however limited or however great, to the success- 
ful solution of a new problem. To some extent, 
every loan request is a new problem. Rules may 
enrich your background but they won’t make 
your credit decisions. That takes intelligence— 
never fail to apply it. 





Inflation—Its Impact . . . 
(Continued from page 20) 


As for specific things which should 
be done now, the following seem to be 
minimum precautions with which 
there can be little quarrel: 


®@ Capital position should be strength- 
ened as far as possible, considering 
the interests of all concerned. 


@ Loans should be more carefully 
scrutinized, especially from the stand- 
point of their possible contribution to 
further inflation. 










@ Loan officers should be more care- 
fully trained, especially in the broader 
economic aspects of their activities. 


@ Operations should be mechanized 
as far as feasible"from a cost stand- 
point. 


@ Bond holdings should be reviewed 
in the light of probable future develop- 
ments. In particular, those bonds 
which have suffered price-wise be- 
cause of inflation and may be further 
adversely affected credit-wise by de- 
flation should be eliminated. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Adjust your inadequate charges to reflect 


present day costs. 


An analysis by us of the operations of your 
bank will include all required data for 


adjustment. 


Driscoll, Millet & Company 


Analysts in Bank Management 
2228 LEWIS TOWER 
PHILADELPHIA 2, PENNSYLVANIA 








The following brief general conclu- 
sions seem warranted: 


Inflationary forces, for the present 
at least, are slowing down. The peak 
of business activity appears to have 
been passed and the rise in the price 
level has slowed down. These basic 
developments plus a Federal Reserve 
policy which is sound, definite and 
determined should bring the current 
inflationary swing to an end in the 
coming months. 


Regardless of a leveling off of the 
current inflationary pressures, the 
basic problem of creeping inflation 
will still be with us. It will emerge 
again, if not sooner, when family 
formation once more begins to in- 
crease rapidly, as it inevitably will in 
the coming years. So, the big danger 
is not now, but later on. 


The ultimate outcome will depend 
largely on the attitude of the leaders 
of organized labor, fiscal and monetary 
policies and the common sense of the 
American people. Essentially, it comes 
down to productivity versus wages, 
and whether the benefits of increased 
productivity shall be distributed 
throughout the economy in lower 
prices for all or whether they will be 
preempted by one particular segment 
of the economy. 
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A MESSAGE FROM HARRIS—THE BUSINESS MAN’S BANK IN CHICAGO 































































Convention goer? 


You bet he goes to bankers’ conventions! 
As a banker, he knows they’re a fine 
place to combine good fellowship with 
good business. 
He knows he’ll come home with new 
ideas, new information, new ways to do a 
better job for his customers and his bank. 


He knows too, the importance of work- 
ing with fellow bankers, both in associa- 
tions and their conventions, and in the 
daily conduct of his business. 

For in these globe-girdling times, his 
knowledge and contacts must go far 
beyond the local scene. He must shrink 
distances and speed service to match the 
broadened markets of his customers. 

So—he knows the importance of se- 
lecting correspondent banks who most 
ably help him to meet the far-flung needs 
of his business community. 


There’s much more to good correspond- 
ent service than services alone. 

At the Harris we provide all the serv- 
ices you’d expect. But one of the most 
valuable things we offer correspondents, 
in addition, is the intimate knowledge our 
experience has brought us of the business 
of Chicago and the great Midwest. 

This has made us known as Chicago’s 
‘Business Man’s Bank.”’ But we find it 
is equally valued by Bankers—many of 
whom we serve as Chicago correspond- 
ent. May we serve you, too? 





OUR 


75th 


YEAR 





RIS BANK 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882—Incorporated 1907 
115 WEST MONROE STREET—CHICAGO 90 


Member Federal Reserve System... Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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We’ve Sales-Trained Our Staff 


Described here is a program that is serving the dual purpose of main- 






taining staff enthusiasm at a high level and teaching all categories of em- 





CREAMING jet planes. streaking 
across the continent, unfolding 
mysteries of nuclear fission, and 

electronic marvels of automation have 
spotlighted the progress of the mid- 
20th century on technological de- 
velopments. Equally remarkable, but 
far less publicized, are the forward 


steps that have been taken in the 
fields of business, commerce and 
finance. 


Such changes have come to banking 
as well, with a modernization of atti- 
tudes and viewpoints that is equal in 
importance to the streamlining of 
procedures and operations. 


At Bank of the Southwest, Hous- 
ton, for example, widely heralded 
major alterations in the past 24 
months have climaxed more than a 
decade of planning, dreaming 
toiling. The bank faces 


and 
its second 


pene en 


ployees how to do an effective job of selling the bank’s services. 


By J. E. WITCHER 


Assistant Vice President, Bank of the Southwest 


Houston, Tex. 


half-century with new management, 
new name and new home. 


In January, 1956, carefully-selected 
and thoroughly-trained oil attorney 
A. G. MeNeese, Jr., became president. 
On the same day, “Bank of the South- 
west”” supplanted ‘Second National 
Bank of Houston’’ as a name more 
descriptive of the bank’s expanded 
scope. Six months later the bank 
moved into its majestic new granite- 
and-aluminum building, the largest in 
the South’s biggest city. 

But these were the overt events 
which caught the public’s eye. To- 
gether, they gave attraction to the 
bank’s stalwart body. Not so apparent 
is the energetic quality of the bank’s 
aggressive spirit. 


Men of vision dream their dreams 
and practice patience before fantasy 
of Vice 


becomes fact. The visions 


The author explains impact of bank's advertising. 







President Hugh Bernard took material 
form a few months following his re- 
tirement in 1955 with the appoint- 
ment of W. B. Black, Jr., as vice 
president and manager of a revitalized 
Business Development Department. 
Bill Black was charged with creating 
a sales program to merchandise his 
bank’s wares and was given super- 
vision over training, advertising, and 
public relations activities which furth- 
er the bank’s objectives. 


A New Peak of Morale 


As the bank’s new structure took 
form, it was anticipated that the 
splendid new quarters and spectacu- 
lar formal opening activities, starting 
in June, 1956, would generate a new 
peak of morale and more intense en- 
thusiasm in all bank personnel. 


We had in mind a sales training 
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program for employees, so we knew 
that we should have the plan ready in 
detail and be prepared to inaugurate 
the series before this came to pass. 
We hoped to so time its initiation as 
to compensate for the slackening of 
pressures which would be sure to 
follow the formal opening; as famil- 
iarity with the new surroundings 
supplanted novelty and strangeness. 
We would thus realize a secondary 
benefit in sustaining the enthusiastic 
spirit that had characterized the period 
leading up to and immediately fol- 
lowing that event. 

The desire for a comprehensive sales 
training program followed our accept- 
ance of the concept that banking ser- 
vices can and should be merchandised 
as attractively and as aggressively as 
are other industrial and consumer 
products and services. We did not 
know just how new this concept was 
until we visited other banks in the 
nation to gain the benefit of their ex- 
perience. We found no bank which 
had gone beyond incentive plans, pre- 
mium contests, employee indoctrina- 
tion procedures, or short-term spec- 
ialized sales courses. 


It became apparent that our pro- 
gram would have to be devised and 
tailored to fit our own particular 
needs. 


Not Employed as Salesmen 


A number of problems called for 
solution before the success of any such 
program would be assured. One of 
these lay in the fact that banking per- 
sonnel are employed as specialists. No 
consideration is given by either the 
new employee or the bank to sales- 
manship qualities which might be 
latent in bookkeepers, accountants, 
secretaries, and others. And as an 
employee learns the skills of the tell- 
er, the trust officer, or the lender, he 
becomes absorbed in his exclusive 
field with a consequent lack of com- 
munication between departments. 

We quite promptly arrived at two 
conclusions that became an integral 
part of our working philosophy: 

One that the traditionally 
guarded secrets of the bank’s expenses 
and income should be shared to a large 
extent with all employees. This 
demonstrated confidence in the em- 
ployee and permitted him a much 
clearer understanding of his bank’s 
objectives. Management was con- 
vinced that this would prove to be no 
Pandora’s box. 


was 
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And the other was that salesmen 
are made, not born; that there is 
nothing mysterious about good sales- 
manship; and that, broken down into 
its components, it consists of nothing 
more than _ sincerity, courtesy, a 
thorough knowledge of the product or 
service involved, and an_ earnest 
desire to sell it. 

These two hurdles cleared, we pro- 
ceeded to introduce the bank staff to 
the bank’s services, excepting only 
highly specialized or technical phases. 


There was nothing unique in the 





program we devised. A series of six 
one-hour meetings presented our sales 
story in six parts. The groups varied 
in number from ten to forty and each 
group was composed of a cross-section 
of the staff, bringing together people 
of all salary and responsibility ranges. 

The course opened with an orien- 
tation session to explain our objectives 
and to persuade the employee that he 
can be a salesman, regardless of his 
occupation specialty. At the conclu- 
sion of this meeting, questionnaires 
were passed to all attending, with the 





The NADA Official Used Car Guide is now published 


in 8 regional editions, every 30 days to provide 


better service and even more accurate reporting in 


your local area. 


In addition, the Guide contains many valuable 


features such as:. 


Average Wholesale 
Value 


Average Retail 


Average Loan 


(in most areas) 


Identifying Specifications 


and others 


Still omer 
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2000 K Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 






























































































































































































WILL PAY CASH 
FOR YOUR GOLD COINS 


“- 


¥. % Xe 


we will pay the following prices 


$20 Gold $36.50 each 
$10 Gold $18.00 each 
$5 Gold $9.00 each 
$3 Gold $25.00 each 
$2.50 Gold $ 6.00 each 
$1 Gold $ 7.50 each 


We are also seeking the following 
$50 Gold $400.00 each 
$4 Gold $500.00 each 
Prompt Remittance Guaranteed 

no mounted or mutilated coins 
send coins direct to 


123 West 57th St. New York 19, N. Y. 
JUdson 2.2580 


One of America's Oldest and Largest Coin Dealers 
Coin Appraisals for Banks, Estates, Insurance Companies 


BANK SIGNS in 


Cet 


Your bank's nome in tasteful and enduring bronze 
or aluminum is a prestige-building ambassador. Names 
of your personnel on desk plates of impressive metal 


add dignity, too. 

INDIVIDUAL LETTERS 
IN ALL SIZES, METAL OR PLASTIC, 
provide ideal permanent signs for 
both inside and outside your build- 
ing. For finest metal signs, desk 
plates in metal and plastic, and 
display cases at most economical 
prices, write for our newest com- 
plete catalog today! 





DESK 
NAMEPLATES 


2” x 10” one line of copy, $7.50 
2,” x 10” two lines of copy, $9.00 
on bronze easel — other styles available 


“Bronze Tablet Headquarters” 


UNITED STATES BRONZE SIGN CO., INC. 


New York 12, N Y. 





570 B’way Dept. BM 
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request that they be completed and 
returned, unsigned. These tests ex- 
amined the employee’s general knowl- 
edge of the over-all bank operation. 


We carefully explained that we were 
not interested in learning how much 
each employee knew, but rather 
wanted to learn how much he did not 
know, so that we could design the 
balance of the training accordingly. 
Also, the questionnaire demonstrated 
to the employee how much there was 
for him to learn about his bank. This 


procedure proved highly successful 
and was invaluable to subsequent 
planning. 

The next four meetings covered 


services and charges, income and ex- 
pense, and trust and international 
banking department services. The 
sixth meeting was a summation, again 
stressing salesmanship in each indi- 
vidual. 

Through this program, our em- 
ployees have become better acquainted 
with their bank and with each other. 
They have become more familiar with 
the bank’s public relations and adver- 
tising efforts. And, the measure of the 
sales training effectiveness may be 
seen in the $743,695.66 added to the 
bank’s deposits by employes in the 
seven months since the program was 
launched. Tellers are selling safety 
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deposit boxes, consumer loan cus- 
tomers are being told of trust depart- 
ment services, and secretaries chat 
persuasively about loan procedures 
with visitors waiting for appointments. 

The employees were told of various 
alternate plans of compensation, in- 
cluding premium prizes and cash 
awards. We were gratified when the 
staff elected to receive certificates of 
merit and recognition, the best of 
which are made a permanent part of 
our personnel files. 


Setting New Goals 


We are now planning another three 
part course, of hour-long sessions, for 
presentation in the fall and a similar 
series in the spring. In the interim, 
we are evaluating the results of our 
initial course and are surveying de- 
partment heads for advertising and 
public relations goals. 

By integrating our employees into 
the sales effort, we have completed a 
team composed of directors, stock- 
holders, customers, and all bank per- 
sonnel, including officers, supervisors, 
department heads and the rest. Indi- 
vidually, we are selling the bank’s 
services. Collectively, we are selling 
progress. And sales commissions are 
steadily accruing in the form of rapid 
development, expanded opportunities, 
and greater security for all. 
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a financial designer’s 
responsibility... 











. is wholly to his client. That is why 


we do not construct the buildings we design. 





The quality of the construction in a Cunneen project is 
assured by our close supervision of the local contractors 
emploved for the job. The use of local building firms is 
excellent public relations for the 


financial institution concerned. 





We believe that this policy has plaved an important 
part in our rapid expansion. We are now the 
fastest-growing firm of financial institution 


designers in America. 





When you attend the 83rd annual A.B.A. Convention 
in Atlantic City September 22-25, be sure to visit our 
exhibit—booth 56 


in Convention Hall. 
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COMPANY 


Distinctive Design for Financial Institutions 


1622 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania 
New York « Chicago « Los Angeles 
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Halsey, Stuart & Co. 

First National City Bank of New York 
Bank of America, N. T. & S.A. 
Bankers Trust Co. 

Harris Trust & Savings Bank 

First Boston Corporation 

Blyth & Co. 

Smith, Barney & Co. 

Chase Manhattan Bank 

Lehman Bros. 

Pierce, Carrison, Wulbern, Inc. 

First National Bank of Chicago 
Harriman, Ripley & Co. 

Drexel & Co. 

Northern Trust Co. of Chicago 
Chemical Corn Exchange Bank 

B. J. Van Ingen & Co. 

First of Michigan Corp. 

F. S. Smithers & Co. 

Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 

Marine Trust Co. of Western New York 
John Nuveen & Co. 

Guaranty Trust Co. of New York 
Philadelphia National Bank 

Ira Haupt & Co. 

Salomon Bros. & Hutzler 

Equitable Securities Corp. 

Eastman Dillon, Union Securities & Co. 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 

Glore, Forgan & Co. 

Phelps, Fenn & Co. 

Rauscher, Pierce & Co. 

C. J. Devine & Co. 

Kidder, Peabody & Co. 

Continental Illinois Nat. Bank & Trust Co. 
Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles 
National State Bank of Newark 

J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Ohio Company 

Foster & Marshall 

John W. Clarke & Co. 

J. M. Dain & Co., Inc. 

Spencer Trask & Co. 

Alex. Brown & Sons 

Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane 
Rowles, Winston & Co. 

American Trust Co., San Francisco 
Field, Richards & Co. 

J. J. B. Hilliard & Son 

White, Weld & Co. 
















































































































































































































































































































Based on issues of $500,000 or more. 
of the issue is divided equally among the co-managers, but each co-manager 
is credited with one issue with respect to the number of issues. 


Amount 


$ 88,193,000 


113,598,000 
108,435,000 
93,499,000 
92,444,000 
14,870,000 
16,445,000 
6,828,000 
52,241,000 
8,752,000 
31,212,000 
15,992,000 
6,150,000 
22,650,000 
22,362,000 
13,817,000 
8,765,000 
11,714,000 
15,929,000 
5,344,000 
14,632,000 
14,284,000 
1,697,000 
7,690,000 
3,037,000 
6,309,000 
2,660,000 
10,074,000 
9,763,000 
1,020,000 
9,433,000 
5,838,000 
8,988,000 
8,425,000 
8,378,000 
7,975,000 
1,125,000 
700,000 
6,415,000 
5,967,000 
5,937,000 
4,200,000 
5,187,000 
5,000,000 
4,413,000 


1,100,000 


Gen. Obligation 


Second Quarter—1957 








(32) 
(13) 
(28) 
(11) 
(19) 





Amount 


Revenue 


$43,416,000 


eee eee 


eee eee 


61,422,000 
46,705,000 
52,338,000 
31,400,000 
35,000,000 
10,412,000 
18,460,000 


7,792,000 
12,516,000 
18,243,000 

4,386,000 


12,185,000 
3,400,000 
7,850,000 
4,387,000 
7,630,000 


6,400,000 
6,766,000 
6,500,000 


ee eeee 
ee eeee 


eee eee 


4,400,000 
3,195,000 


PRINCIPAL MANAGING UNDERWRITERS 
OF NEW MUNICIPAL ISSUES 


In co-managed issues the $ amount 


Source: IBA Statistical Bulletin 


Amount 









Total 





$131,609,000 


113,598,000 
108,435,000 
93,499,000 
92,444,000 
76,292,000 
63,150,000 
59,166,000 
52,241,000 
40,152,000 
35,000,000 
31,212,000 
26,404,000 
24,610,000 
22,650,000 
22,362,000 
21,609,000 
21,281,000 
18,243,000 
16,100,000 
15,929,000 
15,658,000 
14,632,000 
14,284,000 
13,882,000 
11,090,000 
10,887,000 
10,696,000 
10,290,000 
10,074,000 
9,763,000 
9,545,000 
9,433,000 
9,088,000 
8,988,000 
8,425,000 
8,378,000 
7,975,000 
7,925,000 
7 466,000 
6,500,000 
6,415,000 
5,967,000 
5,937,000 
5,350,000 
5,187,000 
5,000,000 
4,413,000 
4,400,000 
4,295,000 





(41) 
(13) 
(28) 
(11) 
(19) 
(19) 
(19) 
(10) 
(15) 
(5) 
(1) 
(14) 
(15) 
(5) 
(11) 
(5) 
(14) 
(10) 
(4) 
(6) 
(12) 
(14) 
(5) 
(3) 
(7) 
(3) 
(6) 
(7) 
(6) 
(4) 
(4) 
(5) 
(5) 
(6) 
(5) 
(5) 
(6) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
(1) 
(6) 
(1) 
(3) 
(5) 
(4) 
(3) 
(3) 
(3) 
(2) 
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He can be your man. 


With a close-knit network of overseas offices, 
traveling representatives and correspondents, Bank 


=> 
=, 
of America’s International Department can offer you AD, kk { KX > 
the personal services of an on-the-spot financial agent 4 ait oO Mmerira 
in any part of the free world. NATIONAL f2YSTAN2 ASSOCIATION 
If you do business abroad, the chances are high MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


that this kind of first-hand information will make Bank of America (International) — New York City 5 
your dealings smoother. Why not see us about it ? San Francisco 20 * Los Angeles 54 


OVERSEAS BRANCHES: London ® Manila © Tokyo ® Yokohama ® Kobe ® Osaka ® Bangkok ®* Guam REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES: New York © Mexico City ® Milan © Zurich © Paris 


New Delhi © Havana ® Rio de Janeiro © Beirut BANK OF AMERICA~—International: (a wholly owned subsidiary) New York © Duesseldorf © Singapore ® Paris © Beirut © Guatemala City 
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New Machine Speeds Mailing 


The Inserting and Mailing Machine 
Company of Phillipsburg, N. J. has 
placed on the market a new two- 
station machine that will handle 
both the basic enclosure and a second 
insert, such as a return envelope. It 
can also handle multiple-sheet enclo- 
sures, and is provided with a positive 
detection system that prevents skips, 
jams and double feeds. 

The new Phillipsburg model is 
smaller than the average office desk. 
In a continuous sequence it gathers 
enclosures, opens flaps, stuffs, moist- 
ens, seals, prints indicia, counts and 
stacks. It requires only one operator 
and can turn out up to 6,000 finished 
pieces per hour. Its vacuum feed prin- 
ciple makes possible the handling of 





most types and weights of paper, in- 

cluding 

finish. 
An 8-page brochure describing the 





EQUIPMENT and SERVICES 


coated, glossy, and 









What Do You Need ? 


. ACCRUAL ACCOUNT CONTROLS 

. ACOUSTICAL EQUIPMENT 

ADHESIVES—Gum—Paste—Tapes 

. ADVERTISING—Financial 

. ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES—Badges— 

Calendars— Matches 

AIR CONDITIONING 

. ALARM SYSTEMS— Burglar—Fire 

. ARCHITECTS and BUILDERS 

BAGS—Coin—Mail—Night Deposit—Paper 

. BANK FURNITURE and FIXTURES—Cabinets 
—Chairs—Counters—Desks— Wastebaskets 

11. BINDERS—Bookkeeping—Check—Ledger— 


Rin 

12. BOXES —Cash —Coin—Mail—Safe Deposit — 
Stamp—Storage 

13. BUSINESS FORMS—Account— Bookkeeping 
—Columnar—Contract—Fan Fold— 
Ledger—Legal—Payroll—Statement— 
Tax Record —Visible Record 

14. CALCULATING CHARTS—Amortization— 
Interest—Tax Wage 

15. CAMERAS and SUPPLIES 

16. CHECK CERTIFIERS and SIGNERS 

17. CHECK PERFORMERS—PROTECTORS 

18. CHECK SORTERS 

19. CHECKING ACCOUNT PLANS and SYSTEMS 

20. CHRISTMAS SAVINGS SYSTEM—Vacation— 
Tax—All Purpose Clubs 

21. CLOCKS—Desk—Outdoor—Time—Wall— 
Watchman 

22. COIN BANKS 

23. COIN and CURRENCY—Straps—Wrappers 

24. COUPON BOOKS and ENVELOPES 

25. DECALS 

26. DEPOSIT BOOKS and COVERS 

27. DEPOSITORIES Night and Lobby 

28. DISPENSERS—Cup—Soap— Tape—Towel 

29. DISPLAYS—Lobby—Window 

30. DRIVE-IN FACILITIES 

31. DUPLICATORS—Machine—Sets—Supplies 

32. ENVELOPES—Bank-by-Mail—Button—Clasp 
—Coin—Commercial—Currency—Ex- 
panding—Payroil—String 

33. FANS—Desk—Exhaust—Floor 

34. FILES—Central—Check—Correspondence— 
De osit Ticket—Expanding—Index Card 

—Rotary —Sorting—Storage— Transfer 


SLOOND Wewnr- 


— 
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. FILING FOLDERS and SUPPLIES 

. FLAGS—Administrative—Service 

. FLOOR MATS—Lobby—Teller 

. GATES and GRILLES 

. INDEX SYSTEM—Signals—Tabs 

. INK—Addressin 

. INTER-OFFICE COMMUNICATING SYSTEMS 

. LADDERS—Library—Vault 

. LIGHTING SYSTEMS—Desk—Fluorescent— 
Lamp 

. LOCKS 

. MACHINES—Accounting—Adding—Addressing— 


—Check Signer—Duplicator 


Bookkeeping—Calculating—Coin—Copying— 
Counting—Dating—Dictating—Fotding— 
Letter Opening—Mailing—Numbering— 
Packaging—Perforating—Proof 

‘omposition —Plastic—Rubber— 

Teller 


. MICROFILM 
. PAPER SHREDDERS 
. PENS—Ball Point—Counter—Desk— 


Fountain 


. PUNCHES—Ledger 
. RACKS—Cashier’s—Clothing—Coin— 


Currenc 


. RUBBER 'StAMPs and PADS 

. SCAFFOLD! 

: SCALES~-Cursency— —Lobby—Postage 
" aa Bag—Lead—Wax 


56. SHELVE 


Rand McNally and Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, Ill. 


; SIGNS Brass—Bulletin Board—Changeable 


(counter)—Department—Electric—Holiday 
—Lobby—Name Plates—Outdoor—Telier 


. STANDS—Billing—Machine—Typewrite: 
. eT _ § 

. STATIO 

L STENCILS: Addressing—Duplicating. - 


TITCHERS 


Markin 


8 
. SUPPLIES—General Office 
. SYSTEMS—Accounting—Accrual—Loan— 


Personal—Savings 


. TV—Closed Circuit 
. TRAYS—Bookkeeping—Check—Coin—Cur- 


rency—Filing—Lettersorting—Supply 


. TRUCKS—Dollies—Teller—Vault 


VAULT—Doors—Steps—Ventilators 


. VENDING MACHINES 
. VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT 
. WATER COOLERS 









Please send us information on the items circled above or below. 
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“New 


2-Station Phillipsburg,’’ may 
be obtained without charge by writing 
the company. 


29 Timely Mailing Tips 


A new booklet titled ‘29 Timely 
Mailing Tips” is now being offered to 
business mailers by Pitney-Bowes, 
Inc., the postage meter and business 
machine company of Stamford, Conn. 


In offering these 29 practical sugges- 
tions the booklet presents them in 
three categories: ‘Helpful Hints for 
Handling Your Regular Daily Mail,” 
“Parcel Post Pointers” and “Tips for 
Advertising and Other Volume Mail- 
ings.”’ 

A footnote feature, ‘‘Did You Know 
That .. .’’ appearing in each of the 
sections adds a number of little- 
known but valuable facts. 

Applying as it does to large and 
small banks alike, the information 
contained in this booklet would be 
welcome in any mailroom. 


Bank Finds New Uses for 
Photocopy Equipment 


Always on the alert for new oppor 
tunities to save time, eliminate waste, 
and improve service, the City Nation- 
al Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago some years ago installed an 
Apeco ‘“Auto-Stat’” Dial-A-Matic 
photocopy machine produced by the 
American Photocopy Equipment Co., 
Chicago. Extensive use of the equip- 
ment has been made in the bank’s 
discount and collateral division, for 
the purpose of duplicating documents 
submitted in support of loan applica- 
tions. This has made it possible to 
promptly return the originals to the 
waiting customer. 

The bank’s trust department found 
the machine most useful in making 
error-proof reproductions of trust 
agreements, wills and powers of attor- 
ney. It is used by the personnel 
department for the duplication of birth 
certificates. Needed copies of certain 
signature cards, checks, and _ state- 
ments are readily secured by the same 
means, as are detailed lists required in 


SAFE DEPOSIT 


‘'Key-Hole’’ Signals 


Colors signal at a glance six important situa- 
tions that should be noted. Send for prices 
and samples. 


Hampden Manufacturing Co. Inc. 
P.O. BOX 986 PLAINFIELD, N. J. 
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Copies from any color * Sizes to 26” wide * 100% accurate * Makes quality prints * Reproduces everything 
Full copy-paper line * Trouble free * Long print life + National service and supply ° Rigid prints for easy filing 
Widest choice of models °« All types of records * One or both sides 


There is no limit to the copying versatility of 
TRANSCOPY. All of the most wanted features in 
modern photocopying are included. TRANSCOPY 
reproduces everything on bound or flat-sheet rec- 
ords . . . stamps, seals, signatures, typed, written 
or drawn impressions and copies from any color. 
To learn how successfully TRANSCOPY solved the 
paperwork problems at the Layton Park State Bank 
of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, send the coupon today 
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Memingtore. F®arul 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
Room 1945, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N.Y 
Please see that | have the free case history CH1144. 
Name & Title 

Firm 

Address 
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RATE OF BANK GROWTH 


AMERICA’S MOST POPULAR 
CHECKING ACCOUNT SERVICE 


WRITE: THRIFTICHECK SERVICE CORPORATION, 100 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


SELL YOUR BANK 
SERVICES WITH... 


Repeats your 18-25 

word Sales Message in 

LIGHT, MOTION and COLOR... 

Moves likefdazzling Electric Spectacular on 

N. Y. Times Square. Requires little space—30 inches long. 

he ees a ae Sarr Checking Accounts 

Travel Checks 
Home Improvement Loans 
Trust Services 
Community Service 


¢ NEW YORK 


Tape of The Month Suggestion 
For Present Salescaster Users 


DIA Y|s) |A|R/E) [H/E/RIE| |alc 
INQUIRE (TODAY! (A\BOUU 
T|U|I/T/I/O|N| | PIL A|N| |T/O 


|FKIIN ANCE (¥ 0 u|R| 


/EIDIUIC ATION 


Order the above to-day by filling in below. Please send the above tape at $6.00 to: 


Address 


connection with the purchase of mort- 
gages. The officers of the bank fre- 
quently use the photocopier when they 
find themselves in need of additional 
copies of papers and documents. 


To the end that statements, can- 
celled checks, deposit slips, ledger 
sheets, etce., required as evidence in 
court, may be returned to their ac- 
customed places as quickly as possible, 
the bank’s legal department takes 
photocopied duplicates of them into 
court, along with the originals, and 
has them authenticated. This done, 
the duplicates meet every need that 
the originals would serve in the 
circumstances. 


Among the other uses that are made 
of the bank’s desk-top machine is that 
of making copies of warehouse re- 
ceipts. The clerks enter their compu- 
tations on the copies made on the 
machine while the originals are re- 
turned to the files so that they may 
be available to other departments. 
This operation, according to K. W. 
Rosek, manager of the bank’s dis- 
count and collateral division, formerly 
entailed the typing of all essential 
information onto new cards. 

The Apeco machine is doing much 
of the work that was formerly done 
by the bank’s photostat department, 
at a considerable saving of both time 
and expense. 

Since there is no writing involved in 
the process of duplication by the use 
of the Apeco machine, typographical 
errors are obviously impossible, and 
the chore of proof-reading is com- 
pletely eliminated. 


New Drive-In Banking 
Envelopes Designed for 
Dual Purpose 


A new Drive-In Banking envelope 
designed by the Tension Envelope 
Corporation provides the bank and 
depositor with an easy, convenient 
and safe means of handling drive-in 
transactions plus an envelope to re- 
turn money when a check is cashed. 

The unique envelope provides a 
deposit slip which is actually a per- 
forated extension off the back of a 
single side seam open end envelope. 
Coins and currency are placed in the 
envelope and a special strip of Seal ’n 
REseal latex gum seals the envelope. 
The flap, which holds contents safely, 
can be opened easily by the teller 
who also tears off the perforated de- 
posit slip. The remaining envelope is 
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* ATTRACTS NEW BUSINESS 


Borrow-by-Check Plan * EXPANDS CUSTOMER CREDIT SERVICE 


* OPERATES PROFITABLY 


another 


Diebold 


success 
story 


... for CITY NATIONAL BANK and TRUST COMPANY of Kansas City 


By utilizing the proved efficiency of a Diebold Cycle Desk, the City 
National Bank and Trust Company was assured of a low break-even 
point when it introduced the Borrow-By-Check Plan. 


Cycle posting of revolving credit accounts has paid off for this Kansas 
City bank. Ledgers and signature cards are filed together in a Diebold 
Insulated Cycle Desk. Debit and credit items are sight-posted daily 
and stuffed into ledgers. Each cycle control is posted monthly on a 


regular schedule, and statements mailed to borrowers in advance of 
due date. 


Customers enjoy the bank’s revolving credit plan and are being en- 
rolled in steadily increasing numbers. Most of them are new cus- 
tomers who are excellent prospects for other banking services. 


The practical experience of Diebold systems-engineers is available 
without obligation. For complete information about the Borrow-By- 
Diebold Insulated Cycle Desks carry Check Plan that attracts new customers and increases revenue, mail 
Underwriters Class “C’” fire label, this coupon today. 
including impact. Drop-swing door 
slides under body to save floor 
space, 

























Diebold, Inc. 
¥24 Mulberry Rd., S. E 
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then retained by the teller until a 
check is cashed at which time the cur- 
rency and change is inserted and safely 
sealed with the Seal ’n REseal flap. 


Other Drive-In Banking envelopes 
available from the corporation include 
a wallet type envelope with perforated 
deposit slip and a special coin pocket 
patch and a double style wallet en- 
velope without a deposit slip. 


All Tension Drive-In Banking en- 
velopes have been so designed and 
constructed to permit best possible 


utilization of blank space for the 
merchandising of all banking services. 

Free samples of the envelopes may 
be obtained by writing the Corpora- 
tion, Suite 521, 19th & Campbell, 
Kansas City 8, Mo. 


Booklet-a-Week Program 
Helps Bank Advertising 


A unique Booklet-a-Week program 
available to banks for improving 
customer relations and for advertising 
banking services has been introduced 


New models now tested 


Thousands of these new, improved Coin Banks (introduced last 
year) are now building savings accounts throughout America and 
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New SUPREME, JR. 


De Luxe Book Bank. Your choice of rich, 
durable Du Pont Fabricoid covers in 20 


beautiful shades. 


proof slot takes all sizes coins and cur- 


rency. 


abroad. Write for case histories. 


New ADD-O-MATIC 


Companion to our famous Add-O-Bank. 
Stands upright. Large area for your color- 
fully-enameled 


Entire cover-space 
available for embossed imprint. 


se ee esé@e ee ee ees ees ee 


imprint. |Adds_ nickels, 


dimes and quarters; displays total—a 
veritable miniature adding machine! 


Borrow- 


All banks are of sturdy rust-proof steel, yet light in weight. Our 
44 years’ experience and hundreds of pleased users throughout 
the world—re-ordering year after year—assure quality, satis- 
faction and profitable results. Inquire about proven self-liquidating 


plans that absorb your small investment. 


request. 


Catalog, prices on 


THE COMPANION COMPANIES, SERVING FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS SINCE 1913 


BANKERS’ UTILITIES, INC. 
STEEL PRODUCTS CORP. OF CALIFORNIA 


915 SO. LINDEN AVENUE 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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by Koster, 
financial merchandising specialists. 

An adaptation 
Reading Rack Service pioneered by 


Dana & Barrell, Inc., 


of the Employee 


Genera Motors and Western Elec- 
tric, the program is new in the banking 
field. 

Called the ‘‘Customer Lobby Rack 
Service’, the feature offers booklets 
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on a wide variety of subjects displayed 
in racks located in the bank and its 
branches. 


Primarily, the program helps the 


bank achieve a more effective and 
economical distribution of its own 
printed advertising material, since 


whenever a booklet is taken, one of 
the bank’s own printed advertisement 
leaflets catches the eye and is taken 
also. 

Pocket size, attractively illustrated, 
easy to read and understand, book- 
lets cover four general categories: 
Education, Self-Improvement, Health 
and Safety, Home and Recreation. 
New titles may be added to the rack 
either on a weekly or bi-weekly basis. 

Costwise the program is ideal for 
large or small banks alike. A bank may 
use as many or as few booklets as it 
wishes, tailoring the program to its 
individual budget. With the bank 
signature and cover advertisement, 
cost averages out to about $9.00 per 
100, less for larger quantities. 

For additional information address 
Koster, Dana & Barrell, Inc., 30 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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Purina Dealer J. M. Gee (left) has just completed another loan transaction with Mr. 
C. T. Crosby, president of Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas. 


says Mr. C. T. Crosby, President, 
Farmers and Merchants National Bank of Gilmer, Texas 


When Purina Dealer J. M. Gee comes 
into the bank, he may need help for 
a farmer in the hog business... or he 
may know about a capable young man 
who needs financing for his poultry 
operation. 


But whatever the opportunity, Banker 
C. T. Crosby knows he can have com- 
plete confidence in the judgment of this 
feed merchant and hatchery operator. 


J. M. Gee started doing business with 
the Farmers and Merchants Bank in 
Gilmer about 31 years ago, when he 
bought a farm on credit. He paid the 
bank in full in just four years. 


Since 1926, Mr. Gee has borrowed 
money to start his poultry business, 
to get started in the feed business, and 
to buy grinding and mixing equipment 
for his Check-R-Mix mill in 1956. 


Mr. Crosby and his bank have helped 


many farmers in the last 30 years— 
short-term loans through the Purina 
Dealer, plus some paper the bank has 
carried on feeders. Broiler growers have 
depended on the Farmers and Mer- 
chants Bank during the last year to help 
them carry on. Gee’s Hatchery and Feed 
supplies feed for some 200,000 broilers, 
many of which are bank-financed. 


President Crosby says: ‘‘From my ex- 
perience, I’d say the Purina Dealer is a 
ood man with whom to do business. 
e brings us many new customers whom 
we might not otherwise get to serve.” 


The Farmers and Merchants Bank of 
Gilmer, Texas, working with the Purina 
Dealer, has meant a great deal in de- 
veloping the Gilmer community. This 
team has not only helped increase farm 
income in the area, but also gives 
farmers a better understanding of 
business methods. 


NV 


art 


“OUR PURINA DEALER IS A VALUED BANK CUSTOMER— 
HE’S RESPONSIBLE FOR A LOT OF OUR NEW BUSINESS” 


PURINA...YOUR PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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dling. Banks that have not done so 
can still save a lét of money if they 
take on the program now. 


It is never too late to start a planned 
program of selling Personalized 
Checks. Banks that have done so 
don’t have to face the problem of 
absorbing a big check expense when 
they adopt a mechanized or semi- 
mechanized system of check han- 


We have had twenty years’ experi- 
ence working with banks in the 
merchandising of checks. In no in- 
stance has any bank regretted going 
into the plan. In many instances 
banks have told us they wished they 
had done it earlier. It is never too 
late, however, so it is timely now to 
start using Our advertising and other 
sales aids in order to get about fifty 
| per cent of your accounts buying 
their checks before the time comes 
when all checks have to be imprinted 
with names and account numbers. 


le UA 


CHECK PRINTERS 





IT’S NEVER TOO LATE 


What makes this sales program ap- 
pealing is that everyone benefits. The 
individual gets enough checks for a 
year for a dollar and a half. The bank 
enjoys an aggregate recovery that 
runs into large figures. And of course 
we make more profit on checks 
which are imprinted than on those 
which are not. With all three prin- 
cipals benefiting, it is no wonder the 
plan has grown in popularity. 


There now appears to be no question 
but what mechanized check handling 
is going to reduce a bank’s operation 
costs. Quite a few banks tell us that 
the saving will be more than enough 
to warrant their absorbing all the 
extra cost of coded checks. This may 
well be true, but our point is that 
this saving need not be shared until 
it becomes a very real profit figure. 
In the meantime, anything you can 
save on net check cost will enhance 
the gains in future processing. 


Manufacturing Plants at; CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, 


INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGO, KANSAS CITY, ST. PAUL, DALLAS 





Diebold Offers Brochure 
On Tra-Dex Record Systems 


The value of visibility in record 
keeping is the central theme of a new 
multi-colored 16-page brochure pre- 
pared by Diebold, Incorporated of 
Canton, Ohio, to describe advantages 
of the firm’s Tra-Dex Vertical Visible 
Record Systems. 


A simplified step-by-step analysis 
of the Diebold way to use visible mar- 
gins more effectively for maintaining 
better business controls and reducing 
record keeping costs is presented in 
the brochure. 


Graphic illustrations show how 
changing information is automatically 
exposed on the vertical margin of the 
records as a by-product lof each post- 
ing. In addition, Tra-Dex offers two 
additional visible margins . . . hori- 
zontal and diagonal ... for sepa- 
rately exposing finding and signaling 
factors for fast glance finding. 


Many practical operating advan- 
tages stem from the exclusive Tra- 
Dex design that automatically ex- 
pands the bottom of the working 
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“V"? 100% each time a record section 
is opened. 

Because records ride on rails and 
never touch bottom of tray, the feed- 
edge is always kept in perfect order 
for proper alignment in posting ma- 
chines. It permits widest choice of 
light and heavy paper stocks. 

Almost unlimited choices of record 
sizes and colors are available. Main, 






sub and break-down guides are com- 
pletely independent of equalizer-sepa- 


rators. Section and Manifold Units 
are selected to fit job specifications. 
Mobile trays and cabinets expedite 
both hand and machine posting opera- 
tions and facilitate fast reference to 
large as well as small volumes of 
records. 


Diebold, Incorporated, Canton 2, 
Ohio will gladly send a copy of the 
brochure in response to letterhead 
requests. 


A Cure for Overdrafts 


Since the overlooked outstanding 
check is a most frequent cause of 
customer overdrafts, the obvious reme- 
dy is to assist customers in estab- 
lishing a routine that will automati- 
cally bring such items to their atten- 
tion as they receive their monthly 
statements. Calculated to do just that 
is a statement enclosure offered by 
Bartholomy Associates, 50 Central 
Square, Youngstown, Ohio, in the 
form of a folder entitled ‘‘How to 
Balance Your Checking Account.” 

This folder contains a detailed illus- 
tration of account reconcilement pro- 
cedure, and provides a self-explana- 
tory form calling for all information 
needed in the process. It explains 
that deposits not credited should be 
added, and that checks not charged 
should be deducted. It also calls the 
customer’s attention to the necessity 
for deducting 
shown from 


any service charges 
their check book bal- 
ances. A check list of possible causes 
of a failure to balance is also provided. 

Samples and prices may be ob- 
tained by addressing a request to the 
company. 


‘“‘We Safeguard Privacy 


of Our Customers’ Business”’ 


hear a word you say. 
noises it improves hearing. 


Write for literature. Available in colors. 












his becomes evident when visitors observe that your ‘phones 

are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. Private telephone dis- 

cussions between bankers and their clients never become public 
when your telephones are equipped with Hush-A-Phones. 


The Hush-A-Phone is a scientifically designed phone silencer, 
qf weighing but 5 oz. that snaps on the transmitter of your phone and 
provides complete privacy of phone conversation. 


Even those seated at your desk cannot 


The Hush-A-Phone also prevents phone talk annoyance—dquiets the office; midst surrounding 


Thousands of executives are using the Hush-A-Phone and bankers are especially enthusiastic. 
Use permitted by F. C. C. ruling. 


HUSH-A-PHONE CORP. 65 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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“It’s a savings accounting machine!”’ 


“It's a commercial bookkeeping machine!” 


**Tt’s a loan accounting machine!”’ 








‘It’s a general ledger accounting machine!” 


It’s the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic 


4 specialized accounting machines in 1 


The all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic Accounting Machine is everything 
you could possibly ask of four specialized accounting machines—all rolled 
into one fast-moving taskmaster that cuts your work volume down to size. 


Turn the all-purpose Burroughs Sensimatic loose on all your major account- 
ing functions and see. It switches from job to job at the flick of a knob, 
through the magic of the exclusive sensing panel. And it’s so easy to use— 
automatically makes so many operator decisions— that an operator who has 
never seen it quickly becomes expert. 


Why not watch the all-purpose Sensimatic go to town! Call our nearest 
branch office today for a complete demonstration. Or write direct to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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Wherever there’s 
banking 


there’s 





“Burroughs” and “‘Sensimatic”’ 


are trademarks 
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E. C. BOLDT 


N. R. TURNER 


The First National Bank of Memphis: 
From assistant vice president, ED- 
WARD C. BOLDT has been advanced to 
vice president and NORFLEET R. 
TURNER has been moved up from 
assistant cashier to assistant vice 
president. 


Crocker-Anglo National Bank, San Fran- 
cisco: Three newly appointed trust 
officers are CHARLES MAURER, ED- 
WARD J. MCINERNEY and HARRY H. 
OHEA. Named assistant 
ALEXANDER C. ANDERSON, JR., WEN- 
DELL B. BERRY, EDWARD H. HAYNES, 
WILLIAM R. OLLERTON and ALFRED M. 
OPPENHEIM. 


cashiers are 


Irving Trust Company, N. Y.C.: HAMIL- 
TON ADAMS, FRED E. BORCHERT, JR., 
HENRY C. FARRAND, JOHN C. KINGMAN 
and DONALD C. SHELDON have been 
elevated to assistant vice presidents. 


In addition, BENJAMIN W. BROWN, 
DAVID J. DOWD, ROBERT H. KAUPE, 
ROGER A. OLSON, ERNEST W. REED 


and WILLIAM D. SMITH were made as- 
sistant secretaries. 


The Detroit Bank and Trust Company: 
Heading a list of recently announced 
appointments was EMERY J. GESELL 
who was advanced from assistant 
cashier to assistant vice president. 


J. WILLIAM BERNE, ROLLO G. FISHER, 
JOSEPH B. FRESARD, DONALD R. MAN- 





E. J. GESELL G. B. HEFFERAN 


DICH and JOHN B. WATKINS, were 
named assistant cashiers. Advanced 
to trust officers were GEORGE B. 
HEFFERAN and JAMES F. SIMPSON, 
and to assistant trust officer, W. HOW- 
ARD T. SNYDER. 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank, N. Y. C.: 
DAVID W. T. PATTERSON has been ap- 
pointed assistant vice president of the 
International Division. He was pre- 
viously an assistant manager, hand- 
ling the bank’s business in Colom- 
bia,” Panama and Ecuador. 





JAMES H. DUNCAN 


CHAS. APPLEGATE 


First National Bank and Trust Co., 
Kalamazoo, Mich.: JAMES H. C. DUN- 
CAN, head of the bank’s Consumer 
Credit Division, has been advanced 
from assistant vice president to vice 
president. 


First National Bank of Portland (Ore.): 
CHARLES M. APPLEGATE has joined the 
staff as vice president. He was for- 
merly a vice president at Irving 
Trust Company, New York. 


Union Commerce Bank, Cleveland: 
DAVID S. COOK and FRANK L. KENNARD 
have been elected assistant vice 
president and assistant cashier, re- 
spectively. 


State-Planters Bank of Commerce & 
Trusts, Richmond, Va.: Formerly an as- 
sistant trust officer, HENRY W. BROCK- 
ENBROUGH was recently promoted to 





J. F. SIMPSON 
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BROCKENBROUGH 






trust officer. Other promotions in- 


clude those of IRA E. PRICE to 
assistant vice president and ALFRED 
A. ADKINS, III, to assistant cashier. 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., Salt Lake City: 
J. ARTHUR PETT, veteran Utah invest- 
ment man, has been named manager 
of Dempsey-Tegeler’s new Salt Lake 
City office. The St. Louis-based firm 
recently purchased a seat on the Salt 
Lake City Stock Exchange. 


Bank of America, San Francisco: 
From assistant cashier in the bond 
department, SARDIS T. H. FARMER has 
been promoted to assistant vice 
president in the bond investment de- 
partment at the head office. 


The First National City Bank of New 
York: ROBERT P. MACFADDEN, vice 
president, who has been in charge of 
the bank’s business in Canada, is 
moving his headquarters to London 
where he will be associated with 
ROBERT J. BREYFOGLE, vice president, 
in the supervision of the bank’s 
affairs in the United Kingdom. Mr. 
MacFadden will move to London on 
October 1 and have direct supervision 
of the new Berkeley Square branch. 





R. P. MacFADDEN 


C. H. FRANKLIN 


County National Bank & Trust Co., Santa 
Barbara, Cal.: CHAS. H. FRANKLIN has 
joined the bank as assistant vice 
president in charge of the trust de- 
partment following his retirement as 
assistant chief national bank exami- 
ner in the office of the Comptroller of 
the Currency. 
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A. S. LUCAS 


J. H. BLAIR 


Birmingham (Ala.) Trust National Bank: 
A. S. LUCAS, JOHN R. HARRIS and 
JAMES H. BLAIR have been elevated 
to assistant vice presidents. At the 
same time WILLIAM H. FENN, T. OLI- 
VER NEWMAN, KENNETH D. DAVIS and 
RAYMOND L. BOLDEN were named 
assistant cashiers. 


Bank of America (International): 
HERBERT P. VON DER PORTER, Dues- 
seldorf manager the past four and 
one-half years, has been named 
representative for Germany and 
Austria. Assistant Manager GERALD 
J. RYAN will succeed him. A native of 
Leipzig, Germany, Mr. Von der 
Porter was associated with banks in 


For 
Comprehensive 
Banking & 
Foreign Exchange 


Facilities 


New York Branch: 


Head Office: 
Branches: 


Cable Address: 





THE MirsupisHt BANK, LTp. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
Marunouchi, Tokyo 
155 throughout Japan 


London Branch: 82, King William Street, London E. C. 4 


“CHYODABANK” 


Hamburg, London, the Hague and 
New York before joining the Bank of 
America. Mr. Ryan, who was born 
in London, England, has had wide 
European banking experience and 
has been with the Bank of Canada in 
Ottawa where he was an officer of 
the foreign exchange control board. 


Hemphill, Noyes & Co., New York: 
RICHARD K. DAVIS has been named 
manager of sales for shares of Fidu- 
ciary Mutual Investing Co., Ine. 
Hemphill, Noyes & Co. is general 
distributor of this mutual fund and 
The Fiduciary Trust Co. of New 
York acts as the principal investment 
adviser. 


Manufacturers Trust Company, N. Y. C.: 
The appointments of ROBERT J. 
ARNOLD as an assistant treasurer and 
JOSEPH M. O’NEILL as an assistant 
secretary were recently announced. 


First National Bank of Arizona, Phoenix: 
Investment department manager, 
HAZEN S. ARNOLD, JR., was recently 
named assistant cashier. He was 
formerly associated with the First 
Boston Corporation and the Illinois 
Company, both in Chicago. 




































Broad Street Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia: Newly announced promo- 
tions to assistant vice presidents are 
those of RICHARD H. BREISH, formerly 
assistant treasurer and RUSSELL E. 
FITZGERALD and JOHN M. HORAN, for- 
merly assistant secretaries. Appointed 
assistant secretary was CHARLES J. 
BAKER. 





















































E. F. Hutton & Co., New York: RONELLO 
B. LEWIS, formerly vice president and 
comptroller of O1in Mathieson 
Chemical Corp., has become a gene- 
ral partner of this investment bank- 
ing and brokerage firm. Also ad- 
mitted as a general partner was 
Charles E. Crary of the firm’s Tucson 
branch. 







































































Bank of Montreal, Chicago: NIELS 
KJELDSEN, assistant superintendent 
of the bank’s Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan district for the past six 
years, has been appointed senior 
special representative in Chicago. 






























































INSURANCE & FINANCE 
COMPANY CHANGES 







Oo. W. OSBORN D. W. HANSEN 









Michigan Life Insurance Co., Royal Oak: 
O. W. OSBORN has been named to the 
newly created position of resident 
vice president. He will specialize in 
servicing the company’s large num- 
ber of bank clients. 


















Sears Roebuck Acceptance Corp., Chi- 
cago: DONALD W. HANSEN, assistant 
treasurer, has been appointed execu- 
tive vice president and a director of 
this wholly-owned subsidiary of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. 












General Motors Acceptance Corp., New 
York: W. HAROLD ROWE has _ joined 
GMAC as manager of truck financing. 
He formerly was vice president of 
Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance 
Corp. with headquarters in Detroit. 
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The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New 
York: ALLEN L. LINDLEY has_ been 
named vice president for securities 
investment and treasurer. Prior to 


directors. Mr. Cabot has been presi- 
dent of State Street Investment 
since 1933, and before that was asso- 
ciated with The First National Bank 
joining MONY in 1952, Mr. Lindley of Boston. He also is a director of 
was a vice president and director of J.P. Morgan & Co., Inc., Continental 
the Johnston Mutual Fund. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich: PAUL Can Co., Inc., National Dairy Prod- 
Cc. CABOT, president of State Street ucts Corp., Tampa Electric Co. and 
Investment Corp., and ROBERT Ss. B. F. Goodrich Co. Mr. McNamara 
MCNAMARA, group vice president-car joined Ford Motor Co. as manager of 
and truck divisions, have been elected financial analysis in 1946, was named 
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AMERICA’S OUTSTANDING 
MUTUAL SAVINGS AND LOAN 








PERCY CHUBB WILLIAM REES 





R. E. WALLACE LEE ORTON 








The Colonial Life Insurance Co. of 


America, East Orange, N. J.: PERCY STATEM ENT 
CHUBB, II, WILLIAM M. REES, ROBERT OF CON DITIO N 
E. 


WALLACE and LEE ORTON were 
elected directors. Mr. Chubb is a a t,o 
partner of Chubb & Son, president of 
Federal Insurance Co. and Vigilant 









RESOURCES 















: oi First Mortgage Loans. .....0.cscesssoes $214,413,529.41 
Insurance Co. and a director of The U. S. Government Bonds... ...........- 7,786,115.42 
First National City Bank of New Federal Home Loan Bank Stock.......... 3,100,000.00 
York. Mr. Rees and Mr. Wallace are Office Buildings, Equipment and Land..... 5,614,072.40 
partners of Chubb & Son and vice 8 NIN. ove cs asserrenererens eigetemees 
presidents of Federal Insurance Co. 2 es ——— 
s . > . $250,236,215.73 
Mr. Orton is the financial officer of 
Chubb & Son, treasurer of Federal LIABILITIES 
Insurance Co. and Vigilant Insurance Due Savings Shareholders............-- $221,345,489.48 
Co. and a trustee of the Staten Is- Construction Loans in Process........-.++ 7,004,755.60 
+s Federal Home Loan Bank Advances...... 2,500,000.00 
Se r s ‘ Bs ’ ’ 
land Savings Bank QU TIN so nsivsoiciccccccccsanes 155,902.18 
SUNS Gite THROU NE 5 0 .0)0065.0 450 6'08:0% 19,230,068.47 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Co., | $250,236,215.73 


Greensboro, N. C.: WILLIAM W. REEVES 


was promoted to assistant treasurer 
in the securities department. PERPE i WAT 


Percy Wilson Mortgage & Finance BUILDING ASSOCIATION 


Corp., Chicago: WILLIAM E. STRASSER ; 
has joined the firm as vice president Edward C. Baltz, President 











lirn & E STREETS, N.W. 
and manager of the corporate finance WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
department. Mr. Strasser formerly 5 
was associated with The First Boston Senne Sane 


Corp. 
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controller in 1949, assistant general 
manager of Ford Division in 1953, 
vice president and general manager 
of the division in 1955. 
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WILLIS BLANK 





R. F. BENDER 


International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., New York: ROBERT F. BENDER 
has been elected executive vice presi- 
dent for finance. He formerly was 
vice president, treasurer and a direct- 
or of Minute Maid Corp. 


Kiekhaefer Corp., Fond du Lac, Wis. 
WILLIS BLANK was elected vice presi- 
dent and treasurer of this manufac- 
turer of outboard motors. 


Silvray Lighting, Inc., Bound Brook, N. J.: 
S. S. GILBERT was elected treasurer, 
and E. C. FORTENBAUGH, 
treasurer. 


assistant 


Borg-Warner International Corp., Chi- 
cago: ROBERT A. BROWN was ap- 
pointed to the newly created position 
of vice president, general sales mana- 
ger of this export marketing and 
licensing division of Borg-Warner 
Corp. He formerly was treasurer. 


Delta Air Lines, Inc., Atlanta: TODD G. 
COLE, vice president-finance since 
1954, was promoted to vice president- 
administration and finance. Mr. Cole 
also is a member of Delta’s board. 


Consolidated Freightways, Inc., Menlo 
Park, Cal.: A. J. GOCK, formerly chair- 
man of Bank of America, was elected 
chairman of this trucking firm. Mr. 
Gock also continues as a director and 
member of the executive committee 
of Bank of America. 





F. M. GOODWIN, JR. G. A. MURPHY 

United States Steel Corp., New York: 
FRANCIS M. GOODWIN, JR., Was ap- 
pointed an assistant treasurer. Mr. 
Goodwin launched his financial career 
as a national bank examiner, joined 
the international division of Ford 
Motor Co. in 1950, U.S. Steel in 1956. 


Warner-Lambert Pharmaceutical Co., 
New York: GEORGE A. MURPHY, presi- 
dent of Irving Trust Co., has been 
elected to the board of directors. Mr. 
Murphy also is a director of Distillers 
Co., Ltd., Columbia Casualty Co. and 
Commercial Union Fire Insurance 
Co. of New York. 





For all those who handle 


information for all loans 


|}payments. No additions 
accurate. 
the United States. 


quoted upon request. 








Attention Bank Executives! 


FHA 
Marlin Instant Guide, now available, gives you immediate 


FROM $50 to $3500 FOR PERIODS 
OF 12-18-24-30-36-48 and 60 MO. 


Eliminate all errors in quoting amounts of notes and monthly 
or calculations. 
Used by banks and financial institutions all over | 
Price $5 per single copy. Volume orders 


MARLIN PUBLISHING CO. 
721 E. BROAD ST. 
COLUMBUS 5, OHIO 


Title I Loans—-The new 


Proved 100 





































R. H. WEST J. A. VORMBAUM 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New York: 
RICHARD H. WEST, chairman and 
former president of Irving Trust 
Co., has been elected a director. Mr. 
West also is a director of Sterling 
Drug, Ine., American Sugar Refining 
Co., Consolidated Cigar Corp., West 
Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. and 
Servomechanisms, Inc. 


Lunn Laminates, Inc., New York: JOHN A. 
VORMBAUM, controller and secretary, 
was appointed treasurer. 


J. 1. Case Co., Racine, Wis: A L L EN 
NORTHEY JONES, partner of Morgan 
Stanley & Co., has been elected a 
director. Mr. Jones joined J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. in 1919, has been in the 
investment banking business ever 
since. At present, he also is a director 
of Connecticut General 
ance Co. 


Life Insur- 


The Carborundum Co., Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.: GEORGE J. ZIMMERMAN was 
elected controller and head of the 
finance division, and GILBERT J. 
STEWART was named treasurer. 





BRIEFS 


Savings Interest Rate 
Not a Conclusive Factor 


Higher interest rates will attract 
savings money only when accom- 
panied by real promotion. This is one 
of the conclusions reached in a report 
published by the Research Committee 
of the Financial Publie Relations Asso- 
ciation. Entitled “Interest Rates as a 
Factor in Getting New Savings Ac- 
counts”, the report was written by 
Robert E. McLaughlin, assistant 
treasurer of the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank, Concord, N. H. 

For the most part, the report adds, 
money moving to higher rates is the 
transient, investment type, rather 
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CREDIT 


Bio ey 


Nationwide helps you use it 
to increase Loan Volume! 


You’ll find Nationwide’s Credit Life insurance is which offers you the services of expert group 
the low-cost way to encourage new loan applica- representatives on a local basis. For full details 
tions. This popular coverage helps you to: on Credit Life, fill in the coupon below. No obli- 
gation, of course. 















EXPEDITE LOANS ~- by providing expert 
local service in installing and administering your 














Credit Life plan. No physical examination, no age a NATIONWIDE Group Sales Department s 
limit restrictions. 246 North High Street, Columbus 16, Ohio fe 

4 Tell me more about your Credit Life Insurance a 
BUILD GOOD-WILL ~— by settling claims & a 
promptly... relieving you of the necessity of pro- g NAME SB 
ceeding against a deceased’s NAME OF BANK Fe 
estate, for the balance of saaate * 
the unpaid loan. 

* . ee ADDRESS ® 
Credit Life is part of 8 
Nationwide’s dynamic, new a 
group insurance program- I'm most interested in coverage for @ 

{-] Unsecured Personal Loans [ } Auto, modernization i 
sE RVs. furniture and appliance loans [] Dealer financed loans a 
* ¢ BHREEHEEERHREEEE EE eee we oe 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


home office: Columbus, Ohio 
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than true savings. Other factors, such 
as convenience, prestige, and general 
character of the institution, loom 
larger in the mind of the regular, long 
term saver. 


Mr. McLaughlin bases his conclu- 
sions on a study of five New Hamp- 
shire Savings Banks, located in two 
cities. It covers the years 1938-1956 
during which these competing banks 
offered varied and fluctuating rates. 
Increases and decreases in the num- 
bers of depositors appear to be more 
closely related to the promotional 
zeal of the banks than to their interest 
rates. Charts included in the report 
show the relationship between interest 
rate and number of depositors for each 
of the five banks studied. 


The report concludes with the ad- 
monition that banking should be 
dominated by the knowledge of its 
place as stewards of unquestioned se- 
curity of its depositor’s funds, rather 
than by the questionable prestige of 
spectacular gains or size. 

Copies of “Interest Rates as a Fac- 
tor in Getting New Savings Accounts” 
may be obtained from Financial 
Public Relations Association, 231 
South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 
The price is $1.00 each. 


"Operation Operations”’ to 
Feature NABAC Convention 


Notices that have gone out to the 
members of The National Association 
of Bank Auditors and Comptrollers 
stress the necessity of registering in 
advance their intention to visit one or 
more of the 16 actual ‘‘working demon- 
strations’” of operational techniques 
scheduled for the final session of its 
33rd Annual Convention, to be held 
at the Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga., 
October 7 8 9. 


The Atlanta Clearing House Asso- 
ciation will sponsor a demonstration 
of its cooperative collection depart- 
ment, covering 1200 Southeastern 
non-par banks. Sponsored by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta will 
be demonstrations of bond redemp- 
tion, currency counting and check 
collection. The remainder, to be spon- 
sored by Atlanta banks, will include 
demonstrations of interline freight 
payments, post-to-check bookkeeping, 
motor bank operation, school savings 
operated by students, and instalment 
loan central billing. 


There will be the customary array 
of top-flight speakers on all phases of 


78 





bank accounting, operations, audit 
and control, and related subjects. To 
be featured in the course of a session 
devoted to “departmentals,” is a 
demonstration of NABAC’s audit 
counseling service. Various aspects of 
the NABAC-Armour Institute Re- 
search Program will also be discussed. 

Presiding at the convention will be 
NABAC’s President Steve H. Bomar, 
senior vice president of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta. Robert 
H. Shepler, vice president of the Den- 
ver National Bank, Denver, Colorado 
is vice president of the association and 
will automatically succeed to the 
presidency. 


Bank Share-Owners to 
Hold Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Bank- 
Share Owners Advisory League will 
be held in the Vernon Room of Had- 
don Hali Hotel, Atlantic City, N. J., 
beginning at noon on September 24, 
according to an announcement by 
J. Ross Humphreys, president of the 
League. The group numbers over 1100 
of the nation’s banks which have 
joined together to fight the menace of 
bank embezzlements. 

Mr. Humphreys, who is also presi- 
dent of the Central National Bank of 
Chicago, stated that ‘“‘members are 
expected to devote their attention to 
stepping up protective measures in 
their banks.”’ Over 10 million dollars 
has been reported embezzled from US 
banks during 1956. 


Brainstorming’ Gets Top 
Billing at FPRA Convention 


Traditionally a prolific source of 
ideas, the 42nd annual convention of 
the Financial Public Relations Asso- 
ciation, to be held at Chicago’s Edge- 
water Beach Hotel September 29 to 
October 3, promises to outdo all that 
have gone before. It will not only af- 
ford a look at a revolutionary idea- 
generating technique, but it will also 
give the bankers in attendance an 
opportunity to consider the condition 
of their own idea-generating equip- 
ment. 

For the subject which is to occupy 
one general session of the Convention 
and many a bull session afterward is 
‘Brainstorming,’ described as a ‘‘tech- 
nique of solving problems through free 
creative thinking.’ A demonstration 
of ‘“‘Brainstorming’’ will be conducted 
by Willard A. Pleuthner, vice presi- 








dent in charge of brainstorming for 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, 
New York. Mr. Pleuthner has or- 
ganized and participated in more 
than a thousand brainstorm sessions 
and has given talks on the subject at 
several hundred meetings. 


And the speak- 
er scheduled for 
the banquet which 
will conclude the 
convention is Wil- 
liam C. Mennin- 
ger, M. D., world- 
renowned psychia- 
trist and general 





secretary of the 

Menninger Foun- ane 
dation in Topeka, W. C. MENNINGER 
Kansas, who will 

discuss “‘The Banker and his Mental 


Health.’’ Dr. Menninger is a leader in 
the development of preventive psy- 
chiatry and its application to business 
and industry. 


At the opening session of the con- 
vention, FPRA president William E. 
Singletary, vice president of the Wa- 
chovia Bank & Trust Company, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., will report on 
the administration of the association’s 
affairs during the past year. His re- 
port will be followed by the conven- 
tion’s keynote address, to be delivered 
by Joseph C. Welman, president of 
the Bank of Kennett (Mo.) Mr. Wel- 
man is vice president of the American 
Bankers Association, and at the time 
of the FPRA convention will have suc- 
ceeded to the presidency of the ABA. 


Beginning each day’s work at the 
convention will be a session of a four- 
hour School of Advertising which will 
have ‘‘The Creative Approach to Fi- 
nancial Advertising’’ as its general 
theme. These chief executives of 
some of Chicago’s foremost advertis- 
ing agencies will serve as instructors: 
Fairfax Cone, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of Foote, Cone & 
Belding; Leo Burnett and William Ty- 
ler, chairman of the board and vice 
president, respectively, of Leo Burnett 
Company; Walther Buchen, president 
of the Buchen Company and Vincent 
R. Bliss, president of Earle Ludgin & 
Company. 


There will be a premiere showing of 
the FPRA’s new employee training 
sound slidefilm, ‘‘Ask for the Busi- 
ness,’’ based on the association’s ex- 
tensive bank shopping studies. Three 
periods will be devoted to meetings 
of the five FPRA departments, Com- 
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mercial Development,  Instalment 
Credit, Savings and Mortgages, Staff 
Relations, and Trust Development. 
Among the non-member participants 
are S. R. Bernstein, editor of Adver- 
tising Age, Betty Fisk, associate edi- 
tor of Successful Farming, and Frank 
Griffen, president of the Wyatt Com- 
pany. 

Also scheduled are 36 clinics which 
will deal with subjects ranging from 
advertising to youth relations. Twelve 
of these clinics will meet simultane- 
ously in each of three session periods. 


An exhibit of advertising pieces 
used by FPRA members will be on 
display throughout the week. 

Orrin H. Swayze, first vice presi- 
dent of the FPRA and executive vice 
president of the First National Bank, 
Jackson, Miss., is general chairman of 
the convention. Charles H. Hoeflich, 
vice president of the Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank, is general program 
chairman. 


Bank Women Will Meet In 
Boston, October 7-10 


The National Association of Bank 
Women will hold its 35th Annual Con- 
vention at the Sheraton-Plaza Hotel, 
Boston, Mass., October 7-10. A diver- 
sified program is expected to attract a 
large attendance from among the 
association’s 2,700 members. 


The Honorable Paul I. Wren, as- 
sistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, will address a dinner meeting 
which will follow a reception to be 
tendered the delegates by the Savings 
Banks Association of Massachusetts. 
Principal speaker at the annual ban- 
quet will be Dr. Charles F. Phillips, 
president of Bates College, Lewiston, 
Maine. The banquet will be preceded 
by a reception given by the Boston 
commercial banks. 

A series of panel discussions will be 
led by members of the Association. 
Moderator of the panel on Trusts will 
be Catherine B. Cleary, vice president, 
First Wisconsin Trust Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wis., and a former president 
of NABW who resigned that position 
to accept an appointment by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower as Assistant Treasu- 
rer of the United States. Moderators 
of other panels will be Ruth F. Irish, 
assistant Secretary with the Union 
Dime Savings Bank, New York City 
(savings bank services); Louise Van 
Nice, secretary and treasurer, The 
Trust Company of Kirkwood (Mo.) 
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Helen L. 
Rhinehart, secretary, Brenton Com- 
panies and assistant vice president, 
National Bank of Des Moines (Ia.) 
(investments). 


(bank operations); and 


School of Banking Enrolls 
Students from 39 States 


There were 1128 banking officials in 
attendance at the Thirteenth Annual 
Session of the School of Banking held 
at the University of Wisconsin August 
26 to September 7. The school is 
sponsored by the Central States Con- 
ference which consists of the bankers 
associations of sixteen mid-western 
states. At the time of its first session 
in 1945 enrollment totaled 47 students 


from three states. The bankers in at- 
tendance this year represented 23 
states in addition to the 16 sponsoring 
the school. 


Dr. Herbert V. Prochnow, director 
of the school and general vice presi- 
dent of The First National Bank of 
Chicago, reported that it was neces- 
sary to limit the size of the Freshman 
Class that will graduate in 1959. 
Clifford M. Hardin, Chancellor of the 
University of Nebraska, delivered the 
Commencement Address at exercises 
held on September 6. 

The faculty of the school was com- 
posed of over 100 lecturers drawn 
from the fields of banking, economics, 
government, law, and _ business 
throughout the country. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


Sept. 22-25—Eighty Third Annual Convention, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Oct. 10-11—Western Regiona! Trust Conference, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 
Nov. 21-22—Mid-Continent Trust Conference, Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La. 

Nov. 21-23—Nationcl Agricultural Credit Conference, Morrison Hotel, Chicago 


' . . . 
| American Bankers Association 
{ 


State Associations 


Oct. 10-12—Nebraska: Paxton Hotel, Omaha 

Oct. 11—12—New Hampshire: (Fall Meeting) Mountain View House, Whitefield 
Oct. 13-15—Kentucky: Brown Hotel, Louisville 

Oct. 20-23—1lowa: Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines 


Nov. 15 17 Arizona: Arizona Biltmore, Phoenix 
1958 
Apr. 8 10 —-Georgia: Atlanta Biltmore, Atlanta 
Apr. 10-12--Florida: Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Petersburg 
Apr. 20-22--Lovisiana: Jung Hotel, New Orleans 
May 6- 7 Tennessee: Peabody Hotel, Memphis 
May 6- 8-—Ohio: Commodore Perry Hotel, Toledo 
May 8 9—Oklahoma: Skirvin Hotel, Oklahoma City 
May  9-10--North Dakota: Patterson Hotel, Bismarck 
May 11-13—-Texas: Rice Hotel, Houston 
May 15-16—Illinois: Palmer House, Chicago 
May 15-16—Kansas: Kansas City 
May 15 16—-Massachusetts: New Ocean House, Swampscott 
May 16 20 Maryland: Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
May 17-19 —California: Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco 
May 19-21 Mississippi: Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi 
May 20 21 Arkansas: Arlington Hotel, Hot Springs 
May 21 23 New Jersey: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
May 23 24-~New Mexico: Hilton Hotel, Albuquerque 
May 25 28 Pennsylvania: Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City 
June 4- 5--Indiana: French Lick-Sheraton, French Lick 
June 4 8 — District of Columbia: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
June 5 8--South Carolina: Ocean Forest, Myrtle Beach 
June 6 7—Connecticut: Equinox House, Manchester, Vt. 
June 8-11--Idaho: The Lodge, Sun Valley 
June 11-13-——-New York: Lake Placid Club, Lake Placid 
June 13 -14--Vermont: Equinox House, Manchester 
June 15 17--Washington: Empress Hotel, Victoria, B. C. 
June 19 -21-—-Michigan: Grand Hotel, Mackinac Island 
June 19-21—Montana: Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
June 20-21-——New Hampshire: Wentworth-By-The-Sea, Portsmouth 
June 23-25 Wisconsin: Schroeder Hotel, Milwaukee 


Other Organizations 


Sept. 29-Oct. 4—Financial Public Relations Assn.: Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago 
Oct. 6— 9—Robert Morris Associates: Shoreham Hotel, Washingten, D. C. 

Oct. 7-10—National Association of Bank Women; Sheraton Plaza Hotel, Boston 
Oct. 7-—10—NABAC Convention: Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Altanta, Ga. 

Oct. 23-26—Consumer Bankers Association: The Claridge Hotel, Atlantic City 
Nov. 4— 7—Mortgage Bankers Association: Statler Hilton Hotel, Dallas 


Nov. 4— 7—National Security Traders Association: The Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 
Dec. 1— 6—Adnvestment Bonkers Association: Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Flo 
Schools 


Oct. 6-10 West Virginia School of Banking, Jackson's Mill 
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the 


miracle of electronics 


brings... 


tomorrow's posting machine today! 


CWaltonal’ POST-TRONIC* 


the first electronic posting machine released for sale! 


electronically verifies proper account selection 

electronically selects correct posting line 

electronically picks up and verifies old balance 

electronically determines “good” or ‘overdraft’ 
balance pickup 

electronically picks up and verifies accumulated 
check count 

electronically detects accounts with stop payments 
and “holds” 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies trial 
balance 

electronically picks up, adds and verifies balance 
transfers 


—and what the POST-TRONIC does electronically, 
the operator cannot do wrong! 


Up to Now most of the operations in 
bank posting were subject to the hu- 
man element, with countless possibil- 
ities of error and with time-consuming 
human effort. 

But now—with the National POST- 
TRONIC, the new bank posting ma- 
chine—most of the posting functions 
are performed electronically. What 
the POST-TRONIC does electronically 
the operator cannot do wrong—be- 
cause she doesn’t do it at all! 

Through the miracle of electronics, 
far more of the work is done without 
any thought or act by the operator 
than can be done by any previous 
method. And, therefore, far faster. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, payron 9, on10 


* Trade Mark 


989 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 


It posts ledger and statement and 
journal simultaneously, all three in 
original print (no carbon). It simpli- 
fies operator training, and makes the 
operator’s job far easier. And it has 
many other advantages which, com- 
bined with electronics, bring the low- 
est posting cost ever. It soon pays for 
itself with the time-and-effort it saves 
and the errors it eliminates. 


*TRAGE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Mysterious 
Symbols? 


Not so to the electronic engineer. Such symbols are being 

read daily by those developing the machines that will 
eventually solve many of a bank's checking account problems. 
Numerous banks are preparing today for the machines of tomorrow 
by working closely with their bank stationcr. 

Whether your checks will be handled manually, or by machine, 


La Monte Safety Paper will still provide the necessary protection. 


THE WAVY LINES @® ARE 


e z= ( _ A LA MONTE TRADE-MARK 
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